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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


For many years it was a commonplace among serious students 
of international affairs here and abroad that the peace of Europe 
a largely depended upon the dissipation of distrust 
Great Britain Petween Russia and Great Britain and the deve- 

lopment of mutually friendly relations. This view 
was so strongly held among Liberals, especially by Mr. Gladstone, 
as almost to amount to a Party tenet; and at various crises in 
Anglo-Russian relations Conservative statesmen were exhorted 
to cultivate an understanding with Russia preferably to the 
prevailing entanglement with the Triple Alliance. France was 
in equally high favour among sentimentalists, and an entente 
cordiale with the Republic was part of the Liberal programme. 
There was not the faintest prospect in those days of Parliamentary 
Government in any shape or form in Russia, nor was the fact 
that Russia was governed by an Autocrat regarded by Radicals 
as an obstacle to Anglo-Russian friendship, while the Autocrat 
was habitually discussed in the Radical Press, especially in the 
Daily News, in language savouring of sycophancy. Needless 
to say that in every difference between the two countries it was 
assumed by our pro-Russian friends that Great Britain must be 
in the wrong. Meanwhile much water has flowed under the 
bridge. There has been a complete transformation of the 


Kuropean situation, and the Liberal foreign policy of ententes 
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with France and Russia has become the national policy, com- 
manding the approval of every Englishman who counts. The 
Unionist Government effected the understanding with France, 
which has been attended by the happiest results, including the 
preservation of peace—to which Radieals profess to be attached 
—at more than one critical juncture. We no longer occupy our 
former invidious position towards the Triple Alliance so keenly 
resented by Liberals, and Sir Edward Grey has succeeded in 
establishing relations with Russia which would have made Mr. 
Gladstone’s mouth water. We cannot recall any instance in 
which the Governments of two Great Powers who had long 
looked askance at one another have shown such confidence or 
loyalty towards one another as Russia and Great Britain during 
the acute and complicated crisis in Persia now so happily 
terminating. 


Rapicats might have been expected to be the first to rejoice 
at this striking vindication of Gladstonian policy, all the more 
: as Russia has at last entered the ranks of con- 
Fickle ee ‘ ‘ : 
Radicalism stitutional nations, and, as Englishmen learnt during 
the visit of the distinguished delegation from the 
Duma, men of exceptional calibre are being attracted to Russian 
public life. As Sir Edward Grey has told the House of Commons, 
Nicholas II. will live in history as the first constitutional Sovereign 
of his country. If our Radicals were serious people instead of 
mere buffoons they would welcome the striking political advance 
of Russia under the shadow of a great disaster, and would 
be the first to hold out the hand of friendship, whereas we 
find some of them carrying on a veritable crusade against that 
country, holding up her monarch to public execration and 
doing their utmost to prejudice his Majesty’s approaching visit 
to our shores where he will be warmly greeted on his own 
account, and likewise as the representative of a mighty nation 
with a great future. How explain our incomprehensibles? 
We should apologise for referring to these “cranks” were 
it not all-important for Russia to realise that they represent 
no one except themselves and the crafty wire-pullers in Berlin, 
who utilised the recent visits of Free Churchmen and Labour 
Members to Germany to engineer an anti-Russian movement 
in England, combined with a pro-German propaganda, with 
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the object of keeping down the British Navy, and thus trans- 
ferring Neptune’s trident to “‘the Mailed Fist.”’ Russian visitors 
to this country and to France are continually puzzled by the 
curious fact that Germany’s dupes in Western Europe consist of 
extreme Socialists of the Keir-Hardie and Jaurés type, who wage 
war upon the Tsardom in the name of Freedom; whereasin Russia 
Germany exploits the extreme Reactionaries, such as Count Witte 
and Co., who oppose friendly relations with the Western Powers 
lest those nations should poison Russia with Liberalism. A 
census of folly in different countries showing the diverse persons 
prepared to play Germany’s game and embitter international 
relations, would be almost as interesting as an investigation of 
the origin of the considerable funds of the Anglophobe Party in 
Russia and the Russophobe Party in England. The “honest 
brokers” of Berlin, doubtless, have a hand in both games, 
believing as they do that it is a vital German interest to prevent 
the elephant and the whale from foregathering. It would not be 
alien to their methods to organise some disagreeable incident 
during the Tsar’s visit. 


WE need not reiterate the view, shared by all our readers, that 
more than ever before the peace of Europe depends upon the 

friendship, the solidarity, and above all upon the 

belligerent strength of the Powers of the Triple 

Entente, Russia, France, and Great Britain, who 
are all equally interested in preventing war. The world lately 
learnt for the hundredth time that no international diplomacy, 
however skilful, is a serious substitute for national strength, and 
in the face of the prodigious armaments and the still more 
prodigious preparations of the Triple Alliance under the leader- 
ship of Germany, the pacific Powers cannot afford to sleep in 
their beds. It is not for Englishmen to offer unsolicited advice 
to Russiaand France. Let us hope that their respective Govern- 
ments are alive to the perilous possibilities of the situation and 
are devoting themselves to the development of their defences. 
We can at any rate insist on our Government doing its duty. 
The British Navy is universally recognised as one of the most 
powerful pillars of peace. Any doubt as to its sufficiency or 
efficiency would instantly precipitate war. The present Ad- 
miralty does not inspire confidence, because its policy is chiefly 
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eyewash. Naval pageants, such as have become the order of 
the day, impose on innocents, but they do not constitute war 
fleets, any more than does the mere construction of “ Dread- 
noughts,’’ necessary as ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ”’ have become and welcome 
as would be the announcement that the contingent four are to 
materialise. The building of battleships does not however solve 
the naval problem any more than an army can be created of 
artillery alone. For proclaiming this truism in two speeches 
and for putting forward a serious programme (though in our 
opinion inadequate in battleships), including the necessary small 
cruisers, the destroyers, the floating docks, and the men, in all 
of which we are woefully lacking, Lord Charles Beresford has 
been fallen upon as “a Little Navyite” by the journalistic 
janissaries of Sir John Fisher, who divides his time between 
rigging the Press and demoralising the Navy. The First Sea 
Lord’s departure from the Admiralty has long been among 
the greatest British interests just as his continuance is among 
the greatest of German interests. We have always remained clear 
of all naval cliques, and are neither Beresfordites nor any other 
‘ites,’ but we observe that no less than fifteen British admirals, 
including men of the greatest distinction, approve Lord Charles 
Bereford’s proposals, which would involve an increase of the 
estimates of £10,000,000 in 1910 and nearly £20,000,000 in 1911. 
Nevertheless Fisherite journalists (inthe intervals of pleading for 
the reprieve of assassins) dub him a Little Navyite ! 


Our readers will not have forgotten the sensation caused in 
Germany last November, firstly by the German Emperor’s con- 
The Downfall tribution to ~ Daily Telegraph, and secondly by 
Prince Biilow’s cowardly humiliation of his 

of Bulow de d : : 
Sovereign in the eyes of his subjects by making 
the Kaiser the scapegoat of an escapade for which the Chancellor 
himself and the Wilhelmstrasse were equally responsible, the 
publication of the ‘‘interview’’ having been officially approved 
before it was returned to the Daily Telegraph office.* In 
commenting on this scandal at the time we observed that the 


* In the words of our contemporary, ‘‘ When, therefore, Prince Biilow re- 
- marked in the Reichstag that he could not help doubting whether all the 
details of the conversation [i.¢., the interview] had been accurately reported, 
he surely forgets the official imprimatur which the document bore on its return 
from Germany.” ; 
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Kaiser’s Ministers “ appear to have treated their Sovereign with 
a want of consideration, not to say decency, which would be 
impossible in a constitutional monarchy,” and we hazarded the 
prediction that the “alliance”? between Wilhelm II. and his 
fourth Chancellor was unlikely to last, and that “ before long the 
Chancellor will retire to his Roman villa, unwept, unhonoured, 
and unsung.” That moment has now come. The spurious 
friendship so elaborately maintained between Sovereign and 
statesman is over. Prince Biilow has received his congé 
ostensibly because of the break-up of the Bloc and the revolt 
of the Reichstag against his financial proposals. But the real 
cause of his downfall was his forfeiture of the confidence of the 
Crown last autumn, and the determination of the Emperor to 
punish his unpardonable treachery. The same executioners 
were employed to destroy Prince Biilow as had destroyed a much 
greater man, Count Caprivi, viz., the “small but mighty party” 
of Agrarians. The Chancellor tendered his ‘“resignation’’ on 
July 13, being succeeded by a friend and contemporary of the 
Emperor, viz., Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, the Minister of the 
Interior, selected less on account of his knowledge of domestic 
affairs than because of his avowed ignorance of foreign affairs. 
The Emperor will be more than ever his own Foreign Minister. 
Meanwhile the additional £25,000,000 of taxation for the next 
four years have been joyfully voted by the Reichstag to be 
primarily devoted to war preparations against England. We 
may anticipate a more or less skilful policy of bamboozlement, 
combined with the stealthy construction of German “ Dread- 
noughts”’ and efforts to make mischief between ourselves and 
other Powers—and frequent alarums and excursions. 


By a singular coincidence, within a few days of the débdcle of 
Prince Biilow—created a Prince to celebrate the humiliation of 
ne M. Delcassé when that statesmen was stampeded 
of M. Cle. Ut of the French Government by German bluff 
menceau four years ago—the ex-Foreign Minister of France 

dramatically re-entered the political arena. On 
July 18 he made a vehement attack on the Clemenceau Cabinet, 
which, after a peculiarly painful scene, resulted in the defeat 
and resignation of M. Clemenceau—one of the most powerful 
and brilliant personalities of the Third Republic—and the recon- 
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stitution of the Cabinet under M. Briand, minus its principal 
members, viz., General Picquart, the War Minister; M. Alfred 
Picard, Minister of Marine; and M. Caillaux, Minister of Finance, 
who all followed their chief into retirement. Happily it is 
needless for us to dwell on the episode which produced such 
grave consequences, as it has been abundantly discussed in 
the Press. It is notorious that there is no love lost between 
M. Clemenceau and M. Delcassé. The former had a hand in the 
latter’s downfall in 1905. M. Delcassé has for some time been 
on his opponent’s track, and the deplorable state of the Navy— 
primarily due to Camille Pelletanism—as revealed by the recent 
inquiry presided over by the ex-Foreign Minister, was made the 
occasion of a violent personal attack upon M. Clemenceau, whose 
good faith had been demonstrated by the unpopular appointment 
as Minister of Marine of a non-politician, M. Picard, who was pledged 
to overhaul the Admiralty and to bring the Fleet up to date. 
M. Delcassé’s onslaught provoked the Prime Minister into un- 
guarded references to the “humiliation” of France in 1905, 
which caused intense indignation in the Chamber, and in the 
excitement of the moment the Cabinet was defeated by 212 votes 
to 176—many Radical Deputies being absent whose votes could 
no longer be counted owing to the recent abolition of the system 
of proxies. M. Clemenceau instantly resigned and resumed his 
freedom, and he is probably at this moment the happiest man 
in France. But there is little satisfaction to be derived from 
this regrettable incident by the friends of France. The late 
Prime Minister had succeeded by sheer force of character and 
dominating will-power in maintaining his Ministry for nearly 
three critical years, and the day before he fell he seemed so 
firmly seated in the saddle that his enemies had given up 
prophesying his fall, and he was generally expected to preside 
over next year’s elections. 


THat the cause of National Service is advancing by leaps and 
bounds has long been obvious to every intelligent student of 
public affairs, if only from the terror inspired by 
National the propaganda of the N ational Service League in 
' Seton the anti-national Press, which nowrenders lip-service 

to British naval supremacy, lest something worse 
should befall us in the shape of ‘Conscription.’ Even political 


Progress of 
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wire-pullers recognise the League as a force to be reckoned with, and 
vote-cadgers generally hesitate to commit themselves against a 
movement which appeals with ever-growing force to that great 
body of floating opinion which fluctuates between the Parties, 
and at crises determines their fate. Lord Roberts and his 
colleagues have wisely held aloof from Party entanglements, and 
as a consequence no inconsiderable sprinkling of Liberals, and 
even Socialists, heartily support the League, which has been 
unwittingly helped in its non-partisan policy by the coy 
reluctance of Front Benchers to associate themselves with 
a cause for which public opinion, in their own jargon, is 
not ‘ripe.’ At the seventh Annual Meeting of the National 
Service League, presided over by Lord Roberts, at Caxton Hall on 
June 30, which was a veritable “‘ bumper,” eclipsing all previous 
records, it was decided, while strictly preserving its non-party 
attitude, that the League should take a more active share in 
politics. The following resolution, moved by Mr. Edward 
Dixon was carried by an immense majority: “That this 
meeting is of opinion that the time has now come for utilising 
the organisation of the League for the purpose of obtaining from 
Parliamentary candidates an undertaking to support the prin- 
ciple of National Service.” After an interesting discussion, to 
which Mr. Amery, Mr. St. Loe Strachey, and Sir Coleridge Grove 
contributed excellent speeches, Lord Milner, dealing with objec- 
tions raised by some of the weaker brethren, declared that he 
did not see how any one realising that their object must ultimately 
be accomplished by an Act of Parliament could object to such 
a motion, if properly interpreted. It was not for the central 
body to take a man by the throat until he had declared himself 
upon this question, but it was for the members of the League 
throughout the country to give effect to their convictions by 
endeavouring to persuade Parliamentary representatives to repre- 
sent them on this question. Neither Party could be offended 
at such a course. “If a Unionist candidate declared for 
National Service, what on earth was there to prevent a Liberal 
candidate who also believed in it from saying so?” It was not 
humanly possible that any Party would put National Service on 
its programme for the next General Election; but if the feeling 
in its favour grew very rapidly during the next Parliament, it 
would make all the difference to the action of the Government if 
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the question had been prominent at the election, and if even a 
considerable minority of members were pledged in its favour, 
while others were neutral. As Lord Milner put it, “It might be 
necessary for the next Parliament to decide the question even 
if it had not been on a Party programme.” 


Tue Annual Meeting was followed by the Annual Dinner, also 
presided over by Lord Roberts, and also a brilliant success. 
A ..,_ The speech of the evening was delivered by Mr. 
n Inquiring . er 

Democracy George Wyndham, who has gained the distinction 

of being the first man of Cabinet rank in the 
Unionist Party to follow Lord Rosebery’s lead in renouncing the 
orthodox doctrine of Patriotism by Proxy, and in declaring un- 
equivocally in favour of Compulsory Military Service. We trust 
that his Parliamentary colleagues may shortly follow his example, 
as there is all the difference in the world between politicians 
who show some initiative and take some risk in giving the “cat” 
a lead, and those, on the other hand, who tamely take a lead 
from the “cat.” Mr. Wyndham spoke frankly as a man who 
had spent twenty years inthe House of Commons, whose business 
it was both to gauge the abstract merits of any proposed change, 
as also its relative claim upon public attention and upon the public 
purse in comparison with other costly changes. National Service 
had reached the stage of serious reflection and earnest discussion, 
partly owing to the efforts of the League, and partly to the fact 
that the democracy here and in the over-sea Dominions realised 
that we lived in a historic epoch fraught with stupendous conse- 
quences to the future of the Empire and the peace of the world. 
We were engaged in a struggle no less real than the struggles at 
the end of the eighteenth and the seventeenth centuries. Our 
naval supremacy was challenged, the balance of power in Europe 
was disturbed, the peace of the world menaced. “In that menace 
there was menace also to the ardent and legitimate hope of every 
State in the Empire that we should devise and make a reality of 
some united system of inter-dependent Imperial Defence before it 
was too late.’ The democracy knew that much, and meant to put 
_ our sea-supremacy beyond all challenge at any cost. But they 
were disposed to ask why, in addition to that burden, they should 
also undertake the burden of military service. It was the duty 
of politicians to answer this question. Our Fleet was useless 
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unless it was free. We could not begin a war with any prospect 
of success unless we could liberate the Navy. Wecould not finish 
a war unless we could deliver a counter-attack. A condition of 
maintaining our naval supremacy was the development of our 
land forces in numbers and efficiency, which could only be 
done through general service. To those who pointed out that we 
did not want to begin a war, which was true, he answered ‘but 
we could not avert a war unless we were able, and unless we 
were known to be able, both to begin and finish a war.” There 
was no such thing as a purely defensive war. ‘‘A man learning 
sword exercise might just as well master all the guardsand parries 
and neglect all the cuts and points.”” We must recognise, how- 
ever, that “the claim that our sea supremacy was not only to 
prevent an invasion, to protect our commerce, and to defend our 
States beyond the seas, but also to give us an indefinite period 
during which we might rest at our leisure and train an adequate 
land force, was a claim which nobody was likely to concede. It 
was little less preposterous than the claim of the short-sighted 
man challenged to a duel with pistols who said that he was ready 
to fight if he was allowed to be ten yards nearer his antagonist 
than his antagonist was to him.” In other words, we must have 
an adequate army behind the Fleet if the invasion of this country 
was to be made a risky enterprise such as would involve an irre- 
parable disaster to those attempting it. Such common sense 
is uncommon in Parliamentarians. 


Mr. WyNDHAM passed in critical review the military policy of 
the last three years, which has been the object of unmerited gush, 
largely owing to the casuistical ingenuity of the 
great Windbag of Whitehall, who in “nobbling” 
newspapers surpasses even Sir John Fisher. Mr. 
Haldane simultaneously persuades simple-minded soldiers that 
he is erecting a half-way house to Compulsion, and Radical 
politicians that the Territorial Force will kill Compulsion. The 
speaker pertinently asked, how could we get the necessary 
numbers and training for a Home Defence Army without general 
service? Unless there was national spirit and national con- 
science, we could not have a national army. But what could be 
done with the men who refused to gcome out? That problem 
seemed to have been solved in Australia, where it was proposed 
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to enact that if a man did not serve he was called upon to serve 
twice, and if he did not serve twice he was deprived of all civil 
rights. If it was impossible for any man to wear a uniform 
or decoration, or to receive a shilling of- public pay or pension, 
to become postman or Prime Minister unless he gave national 
service, all prejudices against becoming a soldier would be 
blown to the winds. The democracy of this country would 
realise that the man who declined the duty of defending her 
*“‘ was guilty of stealing the money paid for his free education 
in youth and for his free pension in old age.” Mr. Wyndham 
concluded a brilliant speech by applying to Lord Roberts 
the noble words of Sir Walter Scott. ‘ My only ambition is to 
be remembered, if remembered at all, as one who knew and 
valued national independence, and would maintain it in the 
present struggle to the last man and the last guinea, though 
the last guinea were my own property, and the last man my 
own son.” As another encouraging sign of the times we may 
note the recent declaration of Lord George Hamilton, who, as 
the result of the experience and knowledge he has acquired as 
Chairman of the Royal Commission upon Poor Law and Unem- 
ployment, in distributing the prizes at the Royal Naval School 
at Eltham expressed the hope that “ before I die I may see a 
system of universal military training in this country.” 


A FEw days after the annual gatherings of the National Service 
League came the epoch-marking debate in the House of Lords 
The Lords (July 12) initiated by Lord Roberts, who as Presi- 
Tabata dent of the League moved the second reading of 

the National Service (Training and Home Defence) 
Bill, casting upon the general body of male citizens the elementary 
duty of equipping themselves for the defence of the country, 
and of discharging that duty when required. Never has Lord 
Roberts spoken with greater effect, and the entire debate, as 
also the subsequent division, constituted a remarkable triumph 
for those who spell Country with a capital ““C”’ over those who 
spell Party with a prodigious *P.”’ The Mandarins on both sides 
played an even more pitiful part than usual. There is scarcely 
a pin to choose between the two Front Benches on any national 
issue, and in the present instance they congenially combined 
forces and exhausted all the official machinery of Government 


een coved 
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and Opposition to overwhelm the independent Peers associated 
with Lord Roberts, while Ministers and ex-Ministers belittled 
or ridiculed his proposals. Our readers shall judge for them- 
selves which side had the best of an encounter generally 
considered as the most one-sided debate ever held within the 
walls of the House of Lords. There was scarcely a serious or 
even an honest attempt to mect the case presented by Lord 
Roberts, and enforced by some of the keenest intellects in the 
country. Its Radical opponents were animated by Party preju- 
dice and class pride—Conservative opponents by similar pride, by 
ignoble wire-pulling considerations, and the fear of compromising 
their political careers by offending Mr. Balfour and Lord Lans- 
downe, who are {understood to be as reluctant to adopt National 
Service as they were at one time to touch Tariff Reform. Any 
regard for British interests was conspicuous by its absence from 
the time-serving speeches of the Front Benchers and their satellites, 
and though it might be extravagant to say that all the “ white 
men”’ were in one lobby, there was a clearly marked separation 
between sheep and goats. 


In a crowded and deeply interested House Lord Roberts re- 
iterated his conviction that our present military policy ‘involves 
a wilful gambling with the safety of the country 
Lord eo aa + a 
Roberts’s Bil) 224 of the Empire,’ being incapable of providing 
an adequate force to safeguard either the one or 
the other. He had been accused of exaggeration in declaring a 
couple of months ago that “‘ we have neither an army to send 
abroad, nor an army with which to defend the country at 
home.” But it was nothing but the truth. That our Regular 
Army was excellent as far as it went, no one had better reason 
to know than the speaker. ‘I believe it to be as good, if not 
better than any army in the world.”’ But the maximum force 
theoretically available for oversea purposes was barely 150,000 
men, and the actual force now mobilisable for foreign service 
was not more than 100,000 men, ‘leaving little else in this country 
than a number of recruits, lads under nineteen and twenty, and 
even less mature and less adequately trained Special Reservists.” 
He had nothing but admiration for the spirit animating the 
Territorial Force, about whose patriotism there could be no 
mistake. But it was absurd to assume that the safety of the 
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country could be entrusted to a body with a few days’ training, 
the total strength of which, “in spite of every sort of pressure, 
and in spite of social and journalistic influences, has not yet been 
brought up to the low establishment of 315,000.” How could 
any one seriously believe that “300,000 practically untrained 
men, under untrained officers, with an amateur artillery armed 
with guns which are not of the latest type, a force scattered all 
over the United Kingdom, the greater part of which would 
necessarily be absorbed in garrisoning our ports and arsenals, 
could withstand the concentrated onset of possibly 150,000 of 
the most highly trained and best organised troopsin the world?” 
The single standard by which our forces should be judged 
was the strength of the forces arrayed against them. Many 
Englishmen comforted themselves with the belief that a 
supremely powerful navy afforded complete national safety, and 
that an army, except for foreign service, was superfluous, while 
there were even those who accepted the humiliating idea that 
if the Navy were even temporarily beaten there would be 
an end of the nation and the Empire. Such might be the 
ignominious finale if while our land forces were in their present 
deplorably weak condition the calamity of a naval defeat befell 
us, and the people must decide whether they would court extinc- 
tion by remaining unprepared to resist invasion in the event of 
the temporary loss of} the command of home waters, or whether, 
by adopting precautions which had been assumed by almost 
every other civilised nation, “they will render these islands 
impregnable so long as our Fleets have absolute strategical 
freedom, and are able to keep the routes of our chief food- 
supplies open.” 


LorD RoBERTS was not surprised that the general public should 
pin their faith solely to the Navy, seeing that ever since Trafalgar 

our sea-supremacy had never been seriously 
oem wa me challenged. But it was not at Trafalgar, but 

at Waterloo, ten years later, that Napoleon was 
finally defeated, and “‘no great war has ever been decided by a 
_ naval victory.” In 1809—+.e., four years after Trafalgar—our 
people deemed it necessary to submit to considerable self-sacrifice 
in order to maintain a Jarge home defence army. At that time 
the population of the United Kingdom was less than 15 millions, 
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while the revenue was only 634 millions, but there were almost as 
many men then under arms as there are to-day, when we have a 
population of 44 millions with a revenue of 1514 millions. On 
May 25, 1809, the grand total of armed men in the United Kingdom 
was 575,582, whereas the grand total of armed men this year was 
only 579,208, showing that the number of men under arms in the 
United Kingdom in 1809 was only 3626 less than at the present 
time. Moreover, the danger threatening us to-day was infinitely 
greater than that of a century ago, when there was nothing like 
the present preponderance in the strength of the armies of Europe 
over our own army. To-day in a military sense we were “abso- 
lutely insignificant in numbers as compared with the armies of the 
first-class Continental Powers, and we can only hope to have a very 
small portion of that Army—the Regular portion—trained as fully 
as are the armies of the Continent.” With our Regular Army 
abroad, as would almost certainly be the case, we should admittedly 
have to depend on our Citizen Army alone for the defence of this 
country. ‘If, therefore, the Citizen Army is required for this 
supreme duty, surely no doubt should be allowed to exist as to 
its fitness for that duty, no efforts should be neglected, and no 
sacrifices should be considered too great to ensure its being suffi- 
cient in numbers, and as efficient in the matter of training as it 
is possible to make it.” The general public had most unfortu- 
nately been led to believe that the Regular Army, no matter 
how urgent the demand for its services elsewhere, would not be 
sent out of this country until the Territorial Army had become 
sufficiently trained to be an effective home defence force—a 
period of six months after the outbreak of war being the mini- 
mum demanded by the War Minister for this purpose—and until 
the Navy had secured undisputable supremacy. Words could 
not express Lord Roberts’s amazement “that such a policy should 
ever have been contemplated.” No one in the United Kingdom 
not absolutely lost to all sense of proper feeling would consent 
to such an arrangement if it were really understood that it im- 
plied leaving India and the oversea Empire to struggle unaided 
against possibly overwhelming numbers, and the conceivable 
sacrifice and abandonment of our countrymen abroad, who were 
doing Great Britain’s work under the shelter of the British flag. 
Were we going to keep the Regular Army, which ex hypothesi 
was a foreign service army, at home for our own protection because 
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we were so utterly selfish as to refuse to undergo the very slight 
sacrifice needed for the creation of a citizen army? ‘TI think 
better of my fellow countrymen than to believe that they would 
be a party to what I can only describe as such a dastardly policy, 
if they understood in the slightest degree to what it might lead.” 


THEY must look to the citizen, and not to the Regular Army, to 
defend this country, and the citizen must and would be ready to 
undergo the necessary sacrifice by which alone a 
citizen army could be rendered capable of effi- 
ciently performing its duty. ‘‘It must be a real 
army, the embodied strength of the trained manhood of our 
people.” Nothing short of a million men would suffice for this 
purpose, and even this large number would be of no practical 
use unless all ranks, especially the senior ranks, were adequately 
trained, and the force provided with capable commanders and a 
thoroughly efficient staff. The larger numbers and greater in- 
telligence required in a citizen army could never be as highly 
trained as a regular army, and were only possible under a system 
by which all able-bodied men, high and low, rich and poor, were 
made liable to serve in its ranks; ‘‘and it is only by that army 
being composed of such men that adequate, as opposed to perfect, 
training will suffice.’ Lord Roberts’s Bill would provide the solid 
filling in of the framework erected by Mr. Haldane, and universal 
training would place the coping-stone on a well-designed structure. 
In a few years they would have a million men, adequately trained, 
well disciplined, and efficient riflemen. The number of lads annually 
reaching the age of eighteen in the United Kingdom was about 
416,000, from which his Bill made the following deductions: 48 
per cent. for medical rejections and legal exemptions, 200,000 ; 
recruits for the Navy and Marines, 8000; recruits for the Regular 
Army, 35,000; recruits for the Mercantile Marine, 15,000; emi- 
grants, 10,000; a total of 268,000, leaving to be trained each 
year in the new Territorial Army 148,000—say 150,000. Allow- 
ing 5 per cent. per annum for wastage, the numbers trained 
annually would be as follows: Recruits, 150,000; Territorial 


Filling in the 
Framework 


_Army, first-year men, 142,000; second-year men, 135,000; third- 


year men, 128,000; or 405,000. Then there would be nearly 
900,000 men under thirty-one years of age undergoing annual 
training, who had passed through the ranks of the Territorial 
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Army, and would be liable to be called up for home defence in 
case of grave national emergency. In brief, under this Bill 
there would be a real Territorial Army of some 80,000 in excess 
of the present nominal establishment, which when properly 
organised would expand to the million armed and trained men 
necessary as an insurance against invasion. 


As regards the no less important question of training under Lord 
Roberts’s Bill, the first year’s training for infantry would be four 
Th months, and for other arms, such as cavalry and 
e ; : : Pee 

Tratning artillery, six months, with a subsequent fortnight’s 

training in camp and a course of musketry annually 
during each of the next three years, the whole training to be 
carried out by officers and non-commissioned officers of the 
Regular Army, and for a time, at any rate, the citizen Army 
would have to be strengthened by a liberal number of Regular 
officers and non-commissioned officers. The National Service 
League estimated the cost of their scheme at about £4,000,000 
over and above the present cost of the Territorial Army. But 
the War Office had issued a paper disputing these figures, and 
putting the cost at about £8,000,000, which was at any rate an 
improvement on the “ wild statements” of Lord Crewe and Mr. 
Haldane last November that the cost of a citizen army would 
be £20,000,000. Lord Roberts reiterated for the hundredth time 
that his Territorial Army was meant for home defence, and home 
defence only; no man belonging to it would be under any 
obligation to serve abroad except as a volunteer. But the new 
army, being a real army, would immensely increase the strategic 
freedom of the Navy, and liberate the Regular Army as a striking 
power oversea. Moreover, with a great reservoir of trained manhood 
in the country, there would be little difficulty in securing valuable 
volunteers for service abroad in an Imperial emergency. During 
the South African War one man in fifteen of the Yeomanry and 
Volunteers volunteered for the front, whereas of the Militia one 
man in five went to the front, but of the mass of Englishmen 
the proportion of volunteers was only one man in 1000—figures 
plainly showing that men who had gained some knowledge 
of soldiering and had acquired confidence in themselves might 
be counted to come forward in a crisis to a greater extent than 
citizens without such knowledge or confidence. “The essen- 
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tial point on which I wish to insist is that while universal 
raining for home defence imposes no obligation for oversea 
service on any citizen, yet under that system, and under that 
system alone, can we furnish our limited Regular Army with the 
power of expansion.” Inno other way could every man, woman, 
and child be led to take an intelligent interest in the Army or 
become imbued with that feeling of patriotism and willingness 
to submit to sacrifice which was absolutely essential if the Army 
was to be a success. ‘‘ Every man should esteem it an honour 
to help in the defence of his country; every woman should feel 
that the children given to her are at the disposal of her country; 
and every boy, as part of his education, should be physically and 
militarily drilled, and be taught patriotism, to honour the King 
and the flag, and to use his rifle skilfully.” 


Tue Duke of Norfolk, who is one of the most honoured of living 
Englishmen, and as Chairman of the Norfolk Commission speaks 
The Duke of with peculiar authority, followed Lord Roberts 
Norfolk’s With an impressive speech emphasising the import- 
Speech ance of a Bill which for the first time proposed 

to establish compulsion for home defence by Act 
of Parliament. The Commission over which he had presided 
accumulated abundant evidence showing, not that compulsion 
was an obnoxious thing, but that it would be popular, because 
men would cease to be made scapegoats for their patriotism. 
At present penalties were inflicted on those coming forward 
to serve, whose livelihood was jeopardised, while skulkers reaped 
the advantage of the patriotism of others ; moreover, the country 
lost the service of many who felt unable in the interests 
of wives and families to volunteer. Of those who declared that 
the country was not ready for the change, the Duke of Norfolk 
inquired, ‘ Was it the part of that House to lag behind the 
opinion of the country? Was it not their business to try to 
educate public opinion on this great and vital question?” It 
was melancholy that National Service should be made a 
Party question, and that Party pressure should be enlisted 
to prevent the country from knowing what the House of 


Lords really thought. But it was so vital that every peer must 


consider its merits for himself, It was to them that the country 
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should look for example and encouragement. There was much 
surprise in the Lords that a peer of the native independence of 
the Duke of Northumberland had consented to act the part 
of “bonnet” to the Front Benches by moving the following 
motion, which was substantially a vote of confidence in a 
Government which the mover avowedly detests and distrusts: 


That this House fully recognises the need of a home Army amply sufficient 

to secure the country against all risk from invasion, and the advantage of giving 
to as large a part of the population as possible a sound groundwork of military 
training, but it is not prepared to proceed further with a measure which, while 
involving unknown demands upon the national resources, would supersede the 
system accepted as sufficient by the military advisers of his Majesty's Govern- 
ment. 
Even more amazing were the arguments by which the Duke 
of Northumberland sought to prejudice the House against 
National Service, which he described as “striking at the 
foundations of society and affecting the whole character of the 
nation.” 


THe Duke of Northumberland regarded drill and training as 
“an admirable educational process,” and wished “that the 
National Service League would confine itself to 
such training for every boy, and, if it chose, for 
every girl in all schools.” Evidently this country 
is to be protected against invasion by periodically assembling 
our elementary school children on the seashore of the eastern 
coast to frighten the Germans by the performance of Sandow 
exercises. He was dead against this pernicious Bill. 


Class 
Prejudice 


All parents wished that their boys should imbibe the highest ideal, the best 
tone, the best conduct, and the best manners of the class to which they belonged. 
Would that end be attained if, at the command of a bureau which had no soul 
to be saved and no body to be kicked, and, so far as he knew, no aptitude for the 
training of youth, and without regard to the wishes of the parents, boys of all 
characters and classes were thrown together—at an age when passion was 
strongest, and experience, judgment, and principle were weakest, an imitative 
age when lasting impressions were easily made—in the close and uninterrupted 
intercourse of barrack room, barrack square, and canteen ? 


The “classes’’ would be ruined by contact with the “masses.” 
That was the gravamen of the Duke of Northumberland’s indict- 


ment; but he also picked holes in details, referring, for instance, 
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to ‘‘the case of an able-bodied man who had varicose veins or only 
one eye, and who was perfectly willing, or even anxious, to serve. 
They would not let him, however, but they fined him, neverthe- 
less, under Clause 4, by compelling him to pay a sum equal to 
1 per cent. of his income.”’ Then, again, criminals were to be 
disqualified for service, though he could remember the time when 
criminals were made to enlist. Apart from the moral objection, 
they were very desirable soldiers, and fought excellently well. 
‘But under this Bill a criminal could sit at home and smoke 
his pipe, while the police were sent to the front. He suggested 
that the better plan would be to send the criminal to the front 
and leave the policeman behind.” Then, again, how would they 
deal with the conscientious objector, as, for instance, Quakers 
and inmates of monastic institutions ?—a not very powerful or 
pertinent contribution to a discussion on the principle of 
compulsory service. 


ArTEeR the Duke of Northumberland the Mandarins had an 
innings. Lord Midleton, on behalf of the Opposition, declined 
Th to support the Bill, though he made a series of 
® ; a ; : 

Mandarins %#Maging admissions, founded on his experience 

when at the War Office, as to the capacity of the 
present system to produce an adequate Army, declaring that he 
“did not think that any man who had experience of the late war 
would, if he could help it, allow his country to be placed in such 
a position again,’ to which we reply that every Mandarin on 
either side of politics, judging by deeds and not by words, is not 
merely anxious, but determined, that history shall repeat itself, 
and resolutely sets his face against every serious attempt 
to provide this country with an adequate army. The 
speaker’s “ whole instinct was in favour of military service,” 
desiring as he did to see the people and the leaders of the 
working men recognise its national advantages, but he 
dreaded a “‘fundamental change” which it would be difficult 
to carry, &c. &c., from which we gather that the moment Lord 
Midleton is convinced that “the cat” is jumping towards 


_ Compulsory Service his objections to it will vanish, and he may 


be numbered among its most enthusiastic advocates. Such an 
attitude is sufficiently pitiable in a Member of the House of 
Commons, who at any rate has the excuse of a constituency, and 
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the possible loss of his seat through the misrepresentation and 
mendacity of his opponents. But a peer has nothing to fear and 
nothing to lose by candour and courage. Time-serving is there- 
fore less tolerable in the Upper than in the Lower House. Lord 
Midleton, as an old Parliamentary hand, trotted out the “respon- 
sible military advisers,” who “‘ were satisfied that when the present 
system had reached its full development they would be able to 
obtain the forces which they considered necessary.’ But 
“military advisers ” can be induced to advise anything by the 
cajolery or the coercion of the Minister of the day. If Mr. Keir 
Hardie became War Minister to-morrow he would be able to inform 
Parliament that his “responsible military advisers” were unani- 
mously in favour of halving, or at need of disbanding, the Regular 
Army, whereas if Lord Milner became War Minister he could, if he 
chose, quote an equally unanimous and authoritative pronounce- 
ment from the same blameless beings in favour of Compulsory 
Service. It is just as great an insult to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment at this time of day to quote the views of the Army 
Council as to cite the opinions of the Sea Lords, whose per- 
formances are faithfully dealt with in an admirable article by 
‘“‘Navalis.” Lord Midleton was followed by Mr. Haldane’s 
young man, Lord Lucas, a very superior person, who pretended 
that under Lord Roberts’s Bill there would only be a net 
increase of 7000 men over the present Territorial establishment 
of 313,000 men, and airily dismissed the whole scheme as 
‘‘hopelessly costly and hopelessly unworkable,” without adducing 
one serious argument to support this eccentric opinion. If eight 
millions were added to the cost of our land defences, other services 
would suffer, eitherthe Navy or the RegularArmy. The National 
Service League was an insular body pursuing a purely insular 
policy, without any regard for those Imperial interests so dear to 
Lord Lucas and his colleagues, e.g., Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, and Mr. L. V. Harcourt. Afterexcommunicating Lord 
Roberts and all his works, the speaker ended with the usual pean on 
the Territorial Force, and the extraordinary development of mili- 
tary efficiency under the present Government. He informed an 
astonished House that the Territorial Force “had struck its roots 
firmly and deeply in the national life of the country,”’ and there 
was no fear that the proposals of the National Service League 
would ever bear fruit, as they were entirely opposed to the national 
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spirit and feelings, and were advocated by arguments which could 
not appeal to the great mass of the people. Doubtless when 
Compulsory Service collects adequate votes Lord Lucas will be 
equally glib in advocating it. 


Arter the Mandarins came an almost unbroken succession of 
independent Peers supporting Lord Roberts’s Bill, including 
the Bishop of Exeter, on account of the moral 
and physical benefits it would confer on the 
nation, which, without compulsion, would fail to 
reach precisely the class most conspicuously in need of them. 
‘** Patriotism and manliness were still in our midst, but there were 
forces abroad which threatened to undermine these qualities. The 
Bill would tend to counteract the tendency to softness and indisci- 
pline which, especially in town-bred populations, was threatening 
the moral future of the country.’ He did notsupportthe measure 
in any spirit of militarism, and if he thought the establishment 
of universal military service would do anything to inoculate the 
masses with the lust and thirst for war, or would in any way 
tend to strengthen the spirit of jingoism, he would have nothing 
to do with it, but the spirit of aggressive militarism was unknown 
in such democratic countries as Norway or Sweden, where this 
system was now in force. Lord Erroll applauded the measure, 
because without some form of compulsion it would be impos- 
sible to obtain the necessary numbers to defend the country. 
Lord Ampthill described the present debate as “‘a reconnaissance 
in force.’” The Duke of Northumberland’s resolution, which 
enjoyed the patronage of the two Front Benches, was ‘‘ not merely 
equivocal and evasive,” but showed an ignorance of the actual 
facts and a disregard of an elementary principle of our Constitu- 
tion, while it was tantamount to a vote of confidence in the present 
Government. Their case rested upon necessity, and could 
be defended on grounds of justice and advantage. Universal 
service was the only system which was fair as between one citizen 
and another. It was the only democratic system, and it 
involved, apart from purposes of defence, an improvement of the 
character and physique, and, consequently, industrial efficiency 
and general progress. To Lord Lucas’s suggestion that the 
National Service League ignored the Navy, Lord Ampthill replied 
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that no less than seventy flag-officers belonged to the League, 
while almost every naval man desired that the Fleet should be 
relieved of the compulsion to police the shores of the United King- 
dom. What if compulsory service cost more? Other nations 
seemed capable of supporting armies much larger than ours, and 
fleets menacing our fleets. We were paying less for national 
insurance, in proportion to our population, wealth, and the 
extent of our Empire, than a hundred years ago, and it would be 
better to pay another eight millions—accepting the War Office 
figures—as an annual premium than to risk losing 500 millions 
at one fell swoop as the result of a disastrous war. Lord Ampthill 
ended his spirited speech by declaring that “they did not in this 
matter expect to get a lead from either Front Bench, for it was 
the custom of Party politicians to wait for apopular mandate. 
But this was a serious matter, and if disaster came the country 
would not forgive those who had misled them.” We entirely 
agree. It is, indeed, high time to erect the necessary lamp- 
posts. 


Lorp Mzats declared that the country was in danger, because 
we had no serious military force behind the Navy. The more 
military discipline they gave the young men of the 


h 
Lord Meat country, the better for them. 


He supported the Bill of the noble and gallant Field-Marshal principally 
because he recognised that the discipline which would be given to the young 
men of the country through military training would strengthen their moral and 
physical stamina and render them a stronger and a nobler race—more capable 
of bearing worthily on their shoulders the almost overwhelming responsibilities 
attached to an Empire of 40,000,000 human beings the like of which the world 
had never known. 


The excellence of Lord Willoughby de Broke’s speech may 
be gathered from the fact that it was described as “ breezy 
and rattling,” by the Daily News, which hardly ever praises 
any Unionist. He dwelt on the deplorable condition of the 
auxiliary forces at the present time, pointing out that in the 
face of Sir John French’s recent report, it was a strong order to 
state that “his Majesty’s military advisers considered the 
Territorial Force to be adequate to the defence of the country.” 
The Bishop of Bath and Wells warmly supported a Bill which 
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was likely to contribute to the well-being of our young men. 
The introduction of compulsory service into the Australian 
Commonwealth showed that democracy was not so hostile to 
compulsion as might be gathered from certain speeches. Lord 
Pentland (the name under which Captain Sinclair, Secretary for 
Scotland, is understood to have disguised himself) opposed, as 
did also Lord Saye and Sele, who was shocked by a Bill reflecting 
on a great and good Government. The only independent-minded 
peer who spoke against Lord Roberts during the first day’s debate 
was Lord Dartmouth, who still pinned some faith to the present 
Territorial Force. 


THE second day’s debate (July 13) was opened by Lord Milner 
in a masterly and dispassionate speech. ‘‘ His strong attach- 
Lord Milner’s Ment to the principle of a citizen army was 
Speech independent of immediate apprehensions of danger 

from a particular quarter, which were so preva- 
lent at the present time. He felt it before those apprehensions 
arose, and should continue to feel it if they were happily 
dispelled.” National training was the only means of removing 
a permanent weakness in our organisation, and the permanent 
handicap under which we laboured as compared with great 
European competitors, the effects of which would make them- 
selves felt more and more, and in many directions in which their 
influence was not as yet always recognised. They would be as 
serious in peace as in war. So strongly was he convinced of the 
value of such training ‘“‘that even if we were never to have 
another war he believed the country would be richly repaid for 
the expense of its adoption.” Lord Milner fully recognised, 
however, that as a matter of practical politics such a proposal, 
“involving as it did not only fresh expense, but a considerable 
change in the habits of the people, and in all our social and 
industrial arrangements, could never be adopted unless the nation 
was convinced that it was essential for national safety.” Their 
case rested on two main considerations: Firstly, looking at the 
position of the United Kingdom and the Empire, we needed to 
be strong enough at home “‘ to defeat or deter any possible invading 
force without having to retain any substantial portion of the Regu- 
lar Army for that purpose, and without crippling the Navy in the 
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discharge of its main duties hy turning it, or the bulk of it, into a 
sort of coastguard of these islands.” Secondly, in order to attain 
this degree of security at home, we required a military force 
superior in numbers, in training, and in immediate readiness to 
anything obtainable under the voluntary system. It was during 
the absence of the expeditionary force abroad that European 
complications would be most likely to arise, and if a European 
war came upon us while our Regular Army was elsewhere inva- 
sion would become a very imminent danger, with which not 
even the Secretary of State for War pretended that the Territorials 
could cope. 


THE same observation applied equally to the case, “ perhaps not 
such a probable case, but certainly not a wholly improbable one, 
the case of a war breaking out in Europe itself, in 
which we might, through our treaty obligations or 
by obligations of honour, become involved, and be 
called upon to send our last available man to the assistance of a 
foreign ally.’ Lord Milner might be told that we never 
should despatch the whole of our expeditionary force. That 
was where the shoe pinched, for it meant that, small as it 
was in all conscience, we should never venture to use the whole 
of it. Thus “our military weakness at home, the insecurity 
of our base, and the sense of that insecurity would always 
hamper the free use of that Army for the purposes for which we 
ought to be in a position to employ it to the fullest possible extent.” 
But it was in our power to put an end to that insecurity 
if we chose, by doing a good deal less than was done by other 
Kuropean nations. If the adoption of National Service would 
enable the Regular Army to discharge its proper duties, the 
Same was even more true of the Navy, which would be 
greatly strengthened by a policy which would relieve the 
Navy of responsibilities appropriate to other shoulders. “It 
might sound heretical, but personally he could not admit that 
the primary duty of the Navy was to prevent any foreign enemy 
from setting his foot on these islands. Invasion ought to be an 
unprofitable business in any case. And the Navy surely had 
enough to do without being expected to watch every shore on 
which an enemy could land, or to block every port from which 
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he could sally.” Lord Milner disposed of Lord Lucas’s childish 
figures, pointing out that “ when the Bill was in full operation 
there would be nearer one and a half millions than one million 
trained men in this country, all liable to service for home defence, 
all capable, if they chose, of serving their country anywhere. It 
was impossible to make out by any logical juggle that that was 
not a great advance upon the present position.” 


Lorp MILNER would be the last to say that as regards the question 
of the period of training, or of other essential details of a most 
The Cost intricate problem, they had at this the first attempt 

found acomplete solution; but he maintained that 
*‘ when once they had crossed the real Rubicon, when once they had 
imposed liability to service for home defence on every able-bodied 
man, they had broken the back of the problem, and the question 
of the proper period of training for men of the different arms, and 
all questions of organisation, would become infinitely easier of 
solution.” Ministers professed to be terribly alarmed at the 
expense involved by Lord Roberts’s Bill, but after a careful 
study alike of that measure and of the present Budget, the 
speaker calculated that the cost of National Service was just 
about equal to, and perhaps a little less, than the amount the 
Government were now trying to raise by taxation over and 
above what was needed for public expenditure. If the country 
could afford these additional millions merely to supply the 
Government with pocket-money, it could surely afford them for 
national defence. Then ensued melancholy pronouncements 
from “responsible statesmen,”—Lord Crewe, titular Leader of 
the House, cruelly described by the Spectator as “a very able 
speaker,” from whose advocacy “no cause ever suffers,’’ and 
Lord Lansdowne, whom Unionists are reluctant to criticise 
because of his conspicuous services to the country in the 
singularly difficult circumstances of the last four Sessions, and 
because of the home-made humiliation his speech brought upon 
its author, who for once found himself in a minority in his own 
Party. Lord Crewe distinguished himself by adducing the ‘‘riff- 
raff”’ argument, of which he will not soon hear the last. Like 
the Duke of Northumberland, the colleague of Messrs. Lloyd- 
George and John Burns objects to National Service because 
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it is ‘‘democratic,”’ and he frankly appealed to class prejudice 
against it. 


Lest we be accused of misrepresenting this priceless pronounce- 
ment, we give Lord Crewe’s verba ipsissima. ‘This principle 
_— of compulsory service enforces the principle of 
Riff raff equality. I do not deny that the intensely demo- 

cratic nature of this measure will cause it to 
have attractions for many.” But ‘the Duke of Northum- 
berland pointed out some effects which seem to me to have 
no little force. . . . The ordinary British. parent of the middle 
classes, and also of what might be called the respectable working 
classes, would not like the idea of their sons being put into camp 
for a period of some months with those whom they would 
consider the riff-raff of the country.’ Again, ‘‘The fusion of 
classes carried out in this sort of way is not a popular thing 
with any class in this country. Every one knows that there are 
a great many working men who dislike sending their children to 
particular Council schools because there they may have to sit on 
the same benches with those they describe as gutter children, 
and when it comes to fusion with this class somewhat later in life 
I think the difficulty will be found to be still more pronounced.” 
Lord Lansdowne combined a laboured and uneffective attack 
on the Bill, with a feeble defence of his own action in issuing 
an Opposition whip on behalf of the Duke of Northumberland’s 
motion. He recognised, however, that the State had an 
absolute right ‘“‘to demand of every member of the community 
military service in any shape or form in which that service may 
be found to be necessary. Ido not care whether it is military 
service at home or overseas.” Secondly, he acknowledged that 
“the dislike with which compulsory service is now regarded in 
this country is much less than it was,” largely owing to the 
strenuous efforts of Lord Roberts and his friends. ‘I think, too, 
more and more people are coming to hold the view expressed by 
Lord Meath last night and by Lord Milner this evening, that what 
I might call the subsidiary advantages of military training—its 
effect upon the character and physique of the people of this 
country—are more valuable than they used to be considered.” 
But he might be asked, ‘‘‘Ifthat is your feeling, why do you not 
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support the Bill on the table?’” I will give my answer with 
absolute frankness. I do not believe public opinion in this 
country isripe for such a change as we are asked to make, and I 
do not believe that the proper way to ripen it is to pass this Bill 
through the House of Lords.” 


THEN followed another almost unbroken procession of indepen- 
dent peers in favour of the Bill, constituting perhaps the most 
remarkable political demonstration ever witnessed 
in the House of Lords. The Mandarins of both 
Parties became greener and greener. Lord Grenfell, 
a distinguished soldier, emphatically supported Lord Roberts, 
believing that it was only by this or some similar Bill that “ we 
could obtain a sufficiency of men forthe defence of this country.” 
In a clear and forcible speech Lord Lovat avowed his preference 
for the voluntary principle, but the safety of the country and the 
maintenance of our international position overrode any personal 
predilection, and therefore he should support Lord Roberts. 
Lord Hardinge had no fear as to the ultimate verdict of the 
people. Lord Ellenborough hoped that the present scare would 
not pass away without giving us universal service at home and 
the maintenance of a thoroughly effective two-Power standard 
in the Navy. Lord Mayo denounced the strategy of the Duke 
of Northumberland’s resolution, which was keenly resented by 
Unionist peers, who objected to being manceuvred into the 
Ministerial lobby. To those who raised the Irish difficulty he 
replied that Irishmen had no more wish to be invaded than 
Englishmen. Lord Raglan pointed out that compulsory service for 
home defence was no innovation in this country, as the principle 
had had a place in the law of the land ever since the law and the 
land had existed. Lord Hampden likewise approved, because 
without a really strong home force we could not have a really 
strong Navy, while Lord Galway opportunely reminded the 
House that Lord Lansdowne himself had during the South 
African War introduced a Bill to make the Militia Ballot Act 
compulsory. Lord Redesdale thought it incredible that the note 
of alarm sounded by Lord Roberts should fall on deaf ears in 
‘that House at a time when great nations were arming to the 
utmost by sea and land. 


Independent 
Support 


— 
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Lorp NEwTon was in his very best vein, caustically observing that 
whenever “ Lord Roberts wasin agreement with the Government 
he was treated as a sort of military pontiff to 
Lord es ° 
Seattentn doubt whose opinion was a kind of blasphemy, 
Speech but when he disagreed with the views of the 
Government he was airily dismissed as holding 
Early Victorian opinions.” The noble lords upon the two front 
benches had fallen upon each other’s necks. Indeed, Lord 
Lansdowne had been so warm in commending Ministerial mili- 
tary policy that it would be difficult for him henceforward to 
criticise it, while the Duke of Northumberland had built for 
these embarrassed politicians a bridge by which they might simul- 
taneously retreat. As regards the “military advisers” who were 
being continually thrust down their throats, everybody knew that 
the Government could get any advice it wanted. ‘“ They 
reminded him of the class of official who existed in Turkey, 
whose business it was to agree with their superiors. They were 
known as men who said ‘Yes.’ It was the business of these 
gentlemen to say ‘Ditto’ to the Secretary for War, and they 
formed a kind of human fortification into which the Secretary 
for War might retire when hardly pressed by his political 
opponents.” This debate proved that the voluntary system was 
on its last legs. The collapse of the Territorial Army had only 
been averted by a sensational play, “and the remarkable thing 
was that the play was written by an innocent, simple-minded 
soldier who desired to advocate compulsory service,” but it had 
been unscrupulously fastened on by Mr. Haldane and Lord 
Esher to boom the Territorial Army, and equally hysterical 
efforts would be needed in the future. The voluntary system 
was simply a conspiracy on the part of nine men to induce 
a tenth man to do the duty which they ought to do themselves. 
The speaker had been greatly struck in Switzerland by the pride 
and affection of a free people in their really national system of 
military service, and “the uncomfortable thought crossed his mind 
that if it ever was the fate of this country to contend with an 
equal Power, the victory was hardly likely to rest with the people 
which put its faith in money and machinery rather than depend 
on the higher ideals of national service and personal responsi- 
bility.” Lord Lamington supported the Bill, wishing to put an 
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end to the recurrence of panic, which vitiated our policy in every 
part of the world. The Duke of Bedford declined to support 
either side, being opposed to a compulsorily raised home service 
army as incompatible with a foreign service army, while the 
amendment was a vote of confidence in the Territorials, which 
in his opinion were practically worthless. Lord Donough- 
more, a member of the last Unionist Government, and an 
aspirant to office in the next, vainly tried to stem the tide 
in favour of Lord Roberts’s Bill, being actually reduced to quote 
the Stratford-on-Avon by-election. 


Tuis historic debate was worthily wound up by Lord Curzon 
of Kedleston in a fine speech, ill-reported on account of the 
lateness of the hour. He literally smothered the 


A miserable resistance offered to the principle of 
Support Lord Roberts’s measure, reminding the House 


that it was only the principle they would approve 
by carrying the second reading. As against the “military 
advisers of the Government” so assiduously exploited during 
the debate, he pointed to the fact that they had behind them 
‘the opinion of a commander who might be called the mili- 
tary adviser, not of the Government, but of the nation.” No 
man could ignore the repeated warnings addressed to the country 
by “the noble and gallant Field-Marshal, speaking with an 
authority and experience greater than that enjoyed by any 
commander in the last half-century of our history, and free from 
the slightest suspicion of Party feeling.’ Lord Curzon was an 
unhesitating advocate of national service, which was no dim 
and distant necessity as it existed now, and until it was 
established the national integrity of our shores could not 
be secured in the face of the tremendous armies now being 
developed by Great Powers whose navies were increasing in 
a ratio equal if not superior to our own. Striking as was the 
change in the opinion of the House of Lords, as revealed by 
the debate, the change outside was still greater. Everywhere 
people were beginning to ask themselves why we should be the 
only nation to dispense with a system found indispensable by 
our neighbours. An immense impression had been made upon 
the public mind by the discovery that our naval supremacy was 
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no longer unchallenged, even if it still existed, and might, if 
immediate measures were not taken to maintain it, slip away 
from our grasp. Invasion was, in his opinion, the deciding 
issue. If the Fleet were evaded or disabled or destroyed, and 
a considerable force effected a lodgment on these shores, the 
effects would be appalling. With a hold upon the Metropolis, 
an enemy could levy what indemnity and impose what con- 
ditions he chose, disable our dockyards and arsenals for years 
to come, atid cripple the future development of the Fleet. Suc- 
cessful invasion would mean not merely the destruction of all our 
material forces, but the crumbling and collapse of society itself. 
There had been an appreciable advance of opinion concerning 
the risk of this contingency from the dinghy period, when it 
was believed that not even a boat’s crew could be landed 
on these shores, to the Ministerial admission that an invasion 
of 70,000 men was a contingency to be contemplated, while 
great military authorities believed that, given uninterrupted 
command of the sea for forty-eight hours, a particular 
foreign Power could land 150,000 soldiers on our coast. It 
was therefore urgent to create a real, effective, serious national 
army in the place of the untrained Territorials, who numbered 
only 270,000 men, of whom 100,000 were under twenty years of 
age. 


UNLIKE the undemocratic Lord Crewe, Lord Curzon weleomed the 
idea of all classes of the community mixing together. “He 
A Brilliant could imagine nothing better for all classes than 
Defeat the discipline of the camp. There was nothing 

more democratic than that all of them, the 
aristocrats, the middle class, the lower class, and even the ‘ riff- 
raff,’ should be drawn together—doing their duty and taking 
their training side by side.” Compulsory service could only 
be introduced and passed on the initiative and authority of 
the Government of the day. But no Government was likely to 
take action unless convinced that it had the sanction of the 
country behind it, and the present Bill had therefore been intro- 
duced as the recognised way of educating the public. Whatever 
its fate, ‘‘ there was no shadow of doubt that this country would 
ultimately be driven to the acceptance of some form of com- 
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pulsory military service.” When the House divided at midnight 
the numbers were: 


For the Duke of Northumberland’s Amendment 123 
Against. ; : : . ; ; . %03 


Majority . 20 

Lord Roberts and his friends are to be warmly congratulated on 
this brilliant defeat. Their Bill was only rejected by the narrow 
majority of 20 at the first time of asking, in the face of the 
desperate efforts of all the Tapers and most of the Tadpoles of 
both Parties, who were simply stupefied by the figures. The 
division lists were unusually interesting. The majority con- 
sisted of 44 Radicals, mostly office-holders or office-seekers, 
and only 77 Unionists, comprising ex-Ministers, aspirants, und 
mere Party hacks without a soul to call their own and a few 
intelligent and independent men temporarily bamboozled by 
Mr. Haldane. Two or three members of the National Service 
League abstained, while the following, who are reputed to be 
members of the National Service League, actually voted 
against Lord Roberts: The Duke of Devonshire, Lords Albe- 
marle, Leicester, Belhaven, Brassey, Crawshaw, Lawrence, 
St. Levan, Morley. Lord Esher paired against the Bill. If 
these had voted straight, as also two or three other peers who 
strayed into the wrong lobby, the second reading would have 
been carried. The minority of 103 consisted of four Liberals, 
viz., Lords Portsmouth, Blyth, Collins, and Playfair, and the 
Bishop of Oxford, as also of the following 98 Unionists (includ- 
ing two Front Benchers, viz., Lord Onslow and Lord Denbigh), 
whose names will, we are sure, be interesting to our readers all 
over the Empire: * 


Norfolk, D. (E. Marshal) Brownlow, E. Kilmorey, E. 
Argyll, D. Cairns, E. Londesborough, E. 
Richmond and Gordon, D. Carlisle, E. Malmesbury, E. 
Rutland, D. Carnwath, E. Manvers, E. 
Somerset, D. Coventry, E. Mayo, E. 
Wellington, D. Dartrey, E. Onslow, E. 
Westminster, D. Denbigh, E. Powis, E. 
Abercorn, M. (D. Aber- Devon, E. Radnor, E. 
corn) Gainsborough, E. Roberts, E. 

‘ Hertford, M. Haddington, E. Shrewsbury, E. 

Bathurst, E. Howe, E. Stamford, E. 


* D. signifies Duke, M. Marquis, E. Earl, V, Viscount, and L. Lord. 
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Colville of Culross, V. Ebury, L. Newton, L. 

De Vesci, V. Ellenborough, L. Ormathwaite, L. 

Falkland, V. Elphinstone, L. Penrhyn, L. 

Goschen, V. Faber, L. Ponsonby, L. (E. Bess- 
Halifax, V. Gage, L. (V. Gage) borough) 

Hampden, V. [Teller] Grenfell, L. Raglan, L. 

Hardinge, V. Harris, L. Ranfurly, L. (E, Ranfurly) 
Hill, V. Hothfield, L. Rathmore, L. 

Hood, V. Kenlis, L. (M. Headfort) Rosmead, L. 

Milner, V. Kenry, L. (E. Dunraven Saltoun, L. 

Ridley, V. and Mount-Kar]) Sandys, L. 

Tredegar, V. Kilmarnock, L. (E. Erroll) Seaton, L. 

Abinger, L. Kintore, L, (E. Kintore) Sherborne, L. 

Ampthill, L. Lamington, L. [Teller] Shute, L. (V. Barrington) 
Barrymore, L. Leconfield, L. Silchester, L. (E. Longford) 
Castletown, L. Leith of Fyvie, L. Sinclair, L. 

Chaworth, L. (E. Meath) Lovat, L. Southampton, L. 
Clements, L. (E. Leitrim) Michelham, L. Tyrone, L.(M. Waterford) 


Clifford of Chudleigh, L. Monck, L.(V. Monck) Vivian, L. 

Curzon of Kedleston, L. Monckton, L.(V.Galway) Willoughby de Broke, L. 
Dawnay, L.(V. Downe) Montagu of Beaulieu, L. Wynford, L. 

Dunboyne, L. Monteagle of Brandon, L. Zouche of Haryngworth, L. 
Dunleath, L. Mostyn, L. 


We make no apology for devoting so much space to this debate, 
because from every point of view it is of vital import and sig- 
nificance. The so-called popular branch of the 


— Legislature, though elected by the people, ceases 
Debate to be representative almost from the moment of 


its creation, and speedily sinks into a subser- 
vient appanage of the Government and Caucus of the day. 
The present Government and Caucus being hostile to Compulsory 
Service, as to other forms of patriotism, it is impossible to 
get the subject considered in the House of Commons, and even 
if it could be raised it would presumably be hooted out of court 
by the assembly of freaks who swept into Westminster during 
the dementia of the last General Election. The Party system 
renders the House of Commons incapable of registering any 
change of public opinion, such as the recent remarkable progress 
of National Service. The Peers, on the other hand, though not 
elected, are in clearly closer contact with outside opinion, of 
which they are more representative than the Commons, especially 
when the sinister activity of a Radical Government compels 
them to take an intelligent and continuous interest in public 
affairs. The House of Lords invariably suffers a partial eclipse 
under Conservative Cabinets, to which it is far too prone to 
say “ Ditto,” and by the end of a Conservative régime the Peers 
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frequently become insignificant, if not contemptible, and it takes 
a stiff dose of malignant Radicalism to revive and restore the 
Upper House to its proper place in the Constitution. From the 
national point of view the Peers on the whole constitute an 
excellent Second Chamber when the Radicals are in office, 
because they sometimes assert themselves, and act as a check on 
legislative folly. From the purely Party point of view they 
form an ideal Second Chamber when the Unionists are in power, 
and any proposal to reform the House of Lords is regarded 
almost as an act of treason by the more short-sighted of our 
Front Benchers, who fear that a reformed House might be less 
docile towards Conservative Cabinets. 


EMINENT Unionists are perpetually exalting the House of 
Commons over the House of Lords, and protesting against a 
Presti stronger Second Chamber, as threatening the 
restige of 

the Peers  2utocracy of the Commons. But the country 

undoubtedly favours such reform, for the pre- 
cise reason that Party men oppose it, because it wishes to see 
the Peers adopting a consistently bolder attitude towards the 
fugitive follies of “another place.” Any manifestation of inde- 
pendence in the Lords outside purely Party lines is most welcome 
to the community at large. The debate on National Service had 
this double significance, that it enabled the Upper House to 
register the progress of a great movement, upon the ultimate 
success of which our national security and Imperial existence 
depend, while it simultaneously revealed the Peers as something 
better than Party hacks. We cannot recall any similar display 
of independence in any legislature as this practical defeat of 
the two Front Benches and the two organised Parties by an 
unorganised body of legislators, spontaneouly expressing their 
honest patriotic sentiments without any regard to wire-pulling 
considerations. The incident disposes ofthe delusion, sedulously 
fostered by its enemies, that the Upper House is a mere annex 
of the Carlton Club, and should disabuse Unionist statesmen of 
the notion that they have only to whistle and the Peers will come 
to heel. Now that the House of Lords has, so to speak, ‘‘ found 
itself,” let us hope that there may be other indications of intel- 
ligent activity continued into the lifetime of the next Unionist 
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Government, which might conceivably try and jockey Parlia- 
ment into Woman Suffrage—z.e., the enfranchisement of hysteria 
—contrary to the wishes of the nation. 


LorD LANSDOWNE was quick to grasp the significance of recent 
events. If the Unionist Peerage escaped Front Bench control 
The Budget ° one question, they might act independently on 

other questions. There was a striking improve- 
ment on Lord Lansdowne’s meticulous contribution to the 
National Service debate when he spoke on the Budget forty-eight 
hours later at the Annual Dinner of the National Union of Con- 
servative and Constitutional Associations (July 16). Up to 
that moment independent Unionist journals, such as the Observer 
and the Spectator, which had insistently and consistently urged 
the House of Lords to do its duty by the Budget, had been 
admonished in heavy father style by the Mandarins of the Press, 
and portentous articles had appeared in unexpected places 
summoning the Peers to run away from the Commons, to 
the great delight of the Radical Party, which needs all the 
encouragement it can get to dispel the gloom caused by Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s Budget. In a few crisp sentences, which have 
metamorphosed the political situation, Lord Lansdowne blew these 
columns of constitutional pedantry to smithereens, and asserted in 
clear, categorical, and conclusive language the general rights of 
the House of Lords over all measures sent up from the 
House of Commons. He wisely refrained from forecasting 
the future, “because, after all, the Finance Bill is not 
yet through the House of Commons,” and ‘“‘we can scarcely 
bring ourselves to believe, after the severe handling which it 
has already received, that it will emerge from the House of 
Commons in the same shape as that in which Mr. Lloyd-George 
presented it.’’ Therefore common caution demanded an attitude 
of reserve as to what might happen when “that notorious 
measure comes before us.” Lord Lansdowne added: 


But if I cannot tell you what the House of Lords will do, I think I may 
venture to tell you what the House of Lords will not do. I do not think you 
will find that when the time comes the House of Lords is at all likely to 
_ proclaim that it has no responsibility for the Bill, and that because it is mixed 
up with the financial affairs of the nation we are obliged to swa'low it whole 
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and without hesitation. That, to my mind, would be not only a mistake, but an 
unconstitutional proposition. 


Text-books in support of this thesis were not wanting, but 
in cases of this kind 


I prefer to rely not only upon text-books, but upon common sense, and it 
seems to me that, looking at it from a common-sense point of view, it is 
unthinkable that either under the theory or the practice of the Constitution, in 
a country with two legislative chambers, it, could be left to the absolute discre- 
tion of one of those chambers to impose upon the nation any burdens, however 
monstrous and intolerable, any taxation, however inequitable its incidence, any 
new financial system, however subversive of society; and I believe that to be 
specially true when one bears in mind, as we must, that this Government cannot 
claim to have received on the occasion of the last General Election any kind or 
sort of mandate from the country to deal with this vast financial revolution, 


Therefore the Peers would have to consider ‘‘ with an open mind, 
no doubt, the Bill as it emerges from examination by the House 
of Commons, and we shall endeavour to do our duty by it, 
undeterred by threats or vapourings such as those.” 


THE Radical Party, who had for many weeks made the 
utmost of the assumed desire of Mr. Balfour and Lord 
; Lansdowne that the House of Lords should open 
Radical , 
Ajeeos its mouth and shut its eyes and swallow what- 
ever Mr. Lloyd-George might choose to label 
“Budget,” were appalled by this robust declaration, which from 
our point of view leaves nothing to be desired. They had 
already been chastened by a particularly discouraging by-elec- 
tion in the Cleveland Division of Yorkshire, where Mr. Samuel 
(the new Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, vice Lord 
Fitzmaurice, retired) had been re-elected by a vastly reduced 
majority, in spite of his prestige as a newly appointed Cabinet 
Minister, and of the shameless attempt of a corrupt Government 
to bribe the electorate by promising to amend the Miners’ Eight 
Hours Bill to suit that particular constituency, justas last year half 
the Sugar Duty was remitted on the eve of the Dundee by-elec- 
tion in order to induce that reluctant constituency to submit to 
Mr. Churchill. Lord Lansdowne’s statement caused a veritable 
stampede in the Radical ranks, in which the Westminster Gazette 
was foremost. The President of the Board of Trade, quick to 
seize an opportunity for self-advertisement, made a speech at 
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Edinburgh on July 17, purporting to “reply? to Lord Lans- 
downe, and as he came fresh from a Cabinet Council, simpletons 
imagined that the following rodomontade represented the views 
of the Government : 

When the Finance Bill leaves the House of Commons I think you will agree 
with me that it ought to leave the House of Commons in its final form. No 
amendments, no excisions, no modifying or mutilating, will be agreed to by us. 
We will stand no mincing,* and unless Lord Lansdowie and his landlordly 
friends choose to eat their own mince again Parliament will be dissolved, and 


we shall come to you in a moment of high consequence for every cause for which 
Liberalism has ever fought. See that you do not fail us in that hour. 


If this meant anything it meant that should the House of Lords 
touch the Budget there would forthwith be a General Election 
to decide between the two Houses. A few days later the Premier 
was asked whether Mr. Churchill “was speaking on behalf of the 
Government when he stated that any amendment of the Finance 
Bill in the other House would be followed by an immediate dis- 
solution of Parliament,” Mr. Asquith replied to the effect that Mr. 
Churchill disclaimed using the words he had used. “He said 
nothing as to an ‘immediate’ dissolution, but all that he intended 
to convey was that a constitutional conflict between the two 
Houses must ultimately be settled by an appeal to the country.” 
Amid loud laughter, Mr. Asquith added: “‘I have to point out 
that it is clearly impossible for his Majesty’s Ministers to state now 
what advice they would feel it their duty to tender to the King 
as to the exercise of the prerogative of dissolution in hypothetical 
circumstances which may never occur.” This statement confirms 
the view we expressed last month, that the House of Commons 
is far more afraid of the House of Lords, as it has every reason 
to be, than is the House of Lords of the House of Commons. The 
Peers are, indeed, masters of the situation, as the Premier recog- 
nises in proclaiming the doctrine that the House of Lords cannot 
dictate a dissolution. Meanwhile the Radical Press appeals ad 
misericordiam to Unionists whining over the “complications” 
that would ensue if the Lords were so unkind as to touch the 
Budget. The situation would be highly entertaining were the 
issues at stake less serious. 


* “ Winciag ” was Lord Lansdowne’s word. 
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THERE is nothing definite to say about the Finance Bill, for the 
simple reason that no one even pretends to understand this porten- 

tous measure, least of all its author, who seems to 
4 have drawn his inspiration from unusual quarters. 
Played-out Moreover, as it is liable to be transmogrified at 
Parliament , en 8 

any moment, any attempt to explain its present 
phase would be a sheer waste of time. At least once during the 
past month, sobered by the Cleveland by-election, and alarmed 
at the attitude of moderate Liberals, the Cabinet were believed 
to contemplate abandoning some of its most objectionable pro- 
visions. But the mood changed, and an exhausted House of 
Commons has continued wearily ploughing the sands by night 
as well as by day. Although there has been no vestige of 
obstruction, and no Ministerialist has had the hardihood to 
charge the Opposition with obstruction, at the end of a month’s 
Committee work only one-eighth of the Finance Bill has been 
discussed. People are inquiring how it can possibly pass this 
year without such a resort to the Closure as would compel 
the House of Lords to summarily reject the whole Bill, all the 
more as Ministers are constrained to give the unfortunate 
Commons a fortnight’s respite from the Budget, which is “ hung 
up ”’ until the second or third week of August, ostensibly owing 
to the urgency of other matters, but really because the strain of 
unending controversy on one subject is more than mortal 
men can stand. Moreover, Mr. Lloyd-George and his coadjutors 
require an opportunity to try and make head or tail of their 
handiwork, which grows more unintelligible the more it is dis- 
cussed. So far only a fragment of the land clauses have been 
considered, and though numbers remain with the Government, 
argument has been uniformly with the Opposition, who have 
fought splendidly, doggedly, and successfully, extorting several 
concessions from Mr. Lloyd George, who has had so much the 
worse of his encounters with Mr. Balfour, Mr. Pretyman, Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, Sir Edward Carson, and others as to 
excite commiseration. A very little man overwhelmed by a 
very big job is always a pitiful spectacle. The Prime Minister 
has taken advantage of the discredit of his more violent 
‘ colleagues to warn the Highty Club (July 22) against ‘‘the pre- 
cipitate pursuit of unpractical ideals” —an utterance interpreted 
by optimists as foreshadowing the abandonment of the more 
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preposterous portions of the Finance Bill. But the public 
have learnt that however sagaciously Mr. Asquith may speak 
of steering an even keel between Socialism and Reaction, 
he is powerless to translate words into action or of exercising 
any control over his “wild men.” From our point of view the 
situation leaves nothing to be desired. The worse the Budget, 
the greater the triumph of the House of Lords, the greater 
the set-back to the House of Commons, which of late years has 
got too big for its boots, and the greater the Radical smash, 
which promises to be unparalleled. On the other hand, any 
attempt to moderate the Budget would simply disintegrate the 
Radical rump. The one and only thing upon which the Cabinet 
are unanimous and determined is to postpone the dreaded day 
of dissolution, which would probably involve the extinction of 
two-thirds of the ‘“‘record majority,” besides depriving Ministers 
of their posts, to say nothing of their emoluments. The duty 
of the Opposition is as clear as the noonday sun—to fight this 
Budget to the last gasp in Parliament, to keep Tariff Reform in 
the forefront in the constituencies, and cotite que cotite to force a 
dissolution at the earliest possible moment, so that the issue 
between the Parties and the Houses may be submitted to the 
only competent tribunal. 


Untonists occasionally speculate upon the probable personnel 
of the next Cabinet in the event of Mr. Balfour being entrusted 
by the King with the task of forming another 


The Next a qministration. The subject has been already 
Unionist 3 ‘ 4 ; 
(edient discussed in the National Review. In season and 


out of season we have maintained that the débdcle 
of 1906 was largely due to the general exasperation caused by 
the late Unionist Government, which during its last two years of 
office gave an impression of vacillation, ineptitude, and want of 
personality. The memory of that Ministry still rankles in the 
constituencies, and if it were believed that the single result of 
ejecting Mr. Asquith and his colleagues would be the restoration 
of the old gang to the old places the verdict of the polls would 
be adversely affected. This is not a question upon which there 
is any room for misunderstanding. The man in the street can 
see for himself that the Unionist Party is rich in political talent, 
and contains all the elements of a powerful administration. It 
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seems unthinkable that Mr. Balfour should be content to sur- 
round himself with his former colleagues. The reduction of the 
amorphous Cabinets of recent years to a more rational figure, 
say twelve; the inclusion of a nucleus of ex-Ministers; and the 
addition of statesmen of the calibre of Lord Milner, Lord Curzon, 
and Mr. Bonar Law, together with two or three Unionists in the 
House of Commons, plus a peer or two who could easily be 
named, would provide Mr. Balfour with one of the ablest ad- 
ministrations of modern times. But optimists would be wise 
to bear in mind that the old gang are more tenacious than any 
limpets, that they honestly believe that the country exists chiefly 
for the purpose of providing them with Cabinet offices, that Mr. 
Balfour prefers the familiar, and that during the two or three 
days of Cabinet-making the incoming Prime Minister is all- 
powerful. At such moments public opinion is impotent, and 
the réle of the man in the street will be confined to reading in 
his daily paper that certain offices have been allotted to certain 
noblemen and gentlemen. 


THE hideous assassination of a much-beloved Anglo-Indian, Sir 
Curzon Wyllie (Political Aide-de-camp to the Secretary of State 
for India), and Dr. Cawas Lalcaca, at a reception 
at the Imperial Institute on July 1 by an “Indian 
student” is fully discussed at the end of this 
number in the remarkable article of our well-informed Indian 
correspondent, who throws a flood of light upon the dastardly 
deed, as also upon some of the hypocritical agitators who 
pretend to be shocked at the inevitable consequences of the 
gospel of hatred they have systematically preached. The 
miscreant, who needless to say claimed to be “political,” has 
since been tried and sentenced to death, and will, we trust, have 
been hanged by the time these pages appear. Note that one of 
Mr. Banerjee’s English friends has written a repulsive letter to the 
Press urging the murderer’s reprieve. Sir Curzon Wyllie and the 
gallant Parsee doctor who sacrificed his life in trying to save 
him will not have died in vain if this outrage in the heart of the 
Metropolis awakens the British Government and people to some 
sense of the actualities of the situation, and to the unutterable 
futility of imagining that it will be ameliorated by such childish 
measures as the recent “reforms.” There has of late been too 
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much of the velvet glove in our treatment of disaffection. It is 
high time for the iron hand, and until the iron hand has mani- 
fested itself things will go from bad to worse. A Times special 
correspondent recently contributed to our leading journal a 
somewhat gloomy review of the position, emphasising the diffi- 
culties besetting Lord Minto, of which the general public have 
had no idea, though we have long suspected the centralising, 
bureaucratic tendencies of the India Office, with its Olympian 
contempt for the man on the spot. The assassin of Sir Curzon 
Wyllie undoubtedly had confederates, the assassination being an 
incident in a deliberate policy to try and unnerve the British 
nation by similar outrages, over each of which crocodile’s tears 
will be shed by Indian “agitators,” while their British sympa- 
thisers will plead for successive reprieves. 


THE group of by-elections, caused by the re-shuffling of minor 
offices, in carefully selected constituencies, affords no evidence 
of the popularity of the Budget, or even of the 
arrest of Ministerial unpopularity. It is always 
the same story—a substantial reduction in Liberal majorities— 
wherever the oracle be consulted, whether in Derbyshire, York- 
shire, Scotland, or other Radical strongholds. , , , Thanks to 
the loyal co-operation of Russia and Great Britain (so ably and 
admirably represented at Teheran by M. Sablin and Sir George 
Barclay), there is now some hope of order being evolved from the 
Persian chaos. The Shah has been deposed by the Nationalist or 
popular party, and his son, Ahmed Mirza, now reigns in his stead, 
with the assistance of a Nationalist Cabinet. The restraint shown 
by Russia is beyond praise, and completely stultifies her critics 
and calumniators. y 4 , As we go to press comes the thrilling 
news that M. Louis Blériot, the French aviator, has immortalised 
himself by flying across the Channel in thirty-seven minutes in a 
monoplane of his own invention on the morning of Sunday, July 25. 
He thus wins the £1000 prize offered by our public-spirited con- 
temporary the Daily Mail. His marvellous feat will give an 
immense impetus to flight, and may even awaken the British. 
The Morning Post fund for the purchase of airships for presenta- 
tion to the nation now amounts to about £11,000, the total 
required being £20,000. Subscriptions may be sent to the National 
Airship Fund, Morning Post Offices, 346 Strand, W.C. 


Miscellaneous 
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THE crisis in naval affairs which has arisen just eighteen months 
alter the day when the First Sea Lord bade Englishmen sleep 
soundly in their beds, assured of the invincibility of their Fleet, 
has taken the country by surprise. As to its gravity there can 
unfortunately be no doubt. During the debates on the Navy 
Estimates in March, the House of Commons was informed, not 
by ‘‘irresponsible alarmists,” but by responsible Ministers, 
that the British Navy had drifted into a dangerous position. 
It was admitted by Mr. Asquith and Mr. McKenna that Germany 
had so increased her power of constructing and arming ships 
that she was able to turn out “Dreadnoughts” as fast as our- 
selves. It was admitted that Germany had accelerated her 
programme in 1908 by ordering at least two ‘ Dreadnoughts,” 
in addition to the four ships which she laid down under that 
programme in that year. 

The most extraordinary feature in this whole unhappy story 
is the conduct of the Sea Lords of the Admiralty. No one who 
calmly surveys the facts can fail to see that upon them grave 
blame lies. It is the present Board that has brought the Navy to 
to its present pass by its weakness. The Sea Lords have sat still 
and allowed their names to be used for political purposes while 
the British Navy has been rapidly cut down, while the construc- 
tion of ‘Dreadnoughts,” docks, and destroyers has been falling 
into arrears, while every vital vote has been heavily reduced, and 
while by their culpable inaction the German Admiralty has been 
encouraged to make the most determined bid for the supremacy of 
the seas. Ten, even five years ago, the British Navy, as the present 
Admiralty admit, had a great and undisputed advantage as against 
~any two Powers. To-day that advantage has been entirely lost. 
As against the two strongest Powers, it can never be regained, 
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unless there is a complete change in Admiralty policy and in 
national finance; it is even doubtful if in the long run England 
under such an administration will be able to hold her own at sea 
against Germany. 

To all intents and purposes the present Sea Lords can be 
summed up in one name—Sir John Fisher. To him the sad and 
sombre words of Tacitus apply: “Omnium consensu capax 
imperii nisi imperasset.” In the belief that the true method of 
rendering the Navy efficient, and preparing it thoroughly for war, 
was to place the best naval officer of the day in power and give 
him a free hand, the Unionist Government of 1904 selected him 
for the office of First Sea Lord, believing him to be able and 
strong, and supported him in all his deeds. If we can believe the 
Liberals they have acted inthesame way. To him, then, above all 
others, attaches the responsibility for the pass to which the Navy 
has been brought. The remaining Sea Lords, however, who have 
served with him at various times, Sir Charles Drury, Sir William 
May, Sir Henry Jackson, Sir J. R. Jellicoe, Rear-Admiral Ingle- 
field, and Vice-Admiral Winsloe, are all in a minor degree guilty. 
The principle laid down for the Army Council by the War Office 
Reconstitution Committee of 1904, of which Sir John Fisher was 
a member, applies also to them: 


It becomes the duty of any military member or members of 
the Council who dissent from a decision taken, either to 
resign office, or to accept a share of responsibility for the 
action involved. . . . the dissent of any member who does 
not thereupon resign ts by that fact annulled, and he must 
accept his share of the consequent responsibility. 


The Sea Lords cannot plead that the Navy has been weakened 
against their will. By remaining in office they have become 
particvpes criminis. 

At the same time it should be said for the Unionist leaders of 
1904, that there were good grounds for believing that the Sea 
Lords would honestly do their duty to the Navy and the nation. 
Other Sea Lords in the past had sufficient courage to stand to 
their guns. Passing over Sir A. Cooper-Key, the First Sea Lord 
who so miserably failed in the crisis of 1882-5, and whose reputa- 
tion has suffered in consequence, almost every Admiralty Board 
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has faithfully served the King and country, and withstood the 
politicians and the harpies of the Treasury in times of national 
danger. Lord Charles Beresford, when junior Sea Lord, resigned 
office in 1888, because the Admiralty of the day would not provide 
the Intelligence Department and organisation which he rightly 
considered absolutely essential for war. The Intelligence Depart- 
ment was created after he had taken this determined step, though 
his action injured his subsequent career at every turn, and re- 
tarded his promotion. Again, during the naval crisis of 1893, a 
far less serious crisis than the present one—when Sir William 
Harcourt stated in the House of Commons “that the existing 
condition of things with respect to the British Navy is satisfactory ” 
in “the opinion of the responsible professional advisers of the 
British Admiralty ’’—the First Sea Lord, Sir Frederick Richards, 
intimated his intention of resigning, and the other Sea Lords 
allowed it to be known that they were prepared to follow his 
example, to show the nation what their real opinion was. This 
act of courage and duty produced an instant effect. Sir William 
Harcourt swallowed his words, and the Liberal Government in the 
following year introduced a very large programme. For many 
years no such action was required from a Sea Lord, simply because 
Sir Frederick Richards had seen his duty and done it in Nelson 
fashion, without talk or thought of himself. 

To understand how the present Sea Lords have forgotten their 
duty, it becomes necessary to summarise the bitter story of the 
last five years of naval administration in England and Germany, 
and, disregarding all technical and contentious issues, to show 
how, with the full consent of these distinguished officers, the 
British Fleet has been steadily whittled downas the German fleet 
has been steadily increased. In October 1904, Sir John Fisher 
became First Sea Lord. The total expenditure on the British 
Navy in that year was just £40,000,000 against a German ex- 
penditure of £10,500,000; the strength in ships was four to the 
German one, according to a German report, which Sir John 
showed to various members of the Armaments Reduction Com- 
mittee in the winter of 1907-8, at a time when, with the single 
exception of the Dreadnought, not a British ship commenced under 
his administration had been completed. The real count against 
him—the count which all his friends and supporters have never 
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attempted to answer—is that he has reduced this advantage of 
4 to 1 to something less than 4 to 3 in the newest classes 
of ships, accompanying his policy of reduction by the organisa- 
tion of a Press claque, which applauded all that he did, 
good or foolish; and by waging a fierce personal war against 
those who dared to challenge his assertions. The spectacle 
of a Sea Lord, deliberately setting out at a critical period 
to reduce the British Navy, and enlisting all possible support 
for that purpose, even intriguing with the fanatics of dis- 
armament, is something quite new in British naval history. St. 
Vincent, when he carried out his mischievous economies of 1801-3, 
which so increased the difficulty of Nelson’s task in making head 
against the French in the Mediterranean, could plead that the 
French dockyards were empty and the French navy in utter 
decay. No one would venture to say the same of the German 
navy. 

In 1905, Sir. .J. Fisher’s first act was to “drop” fourteen 
destroyers which had been voted for the Navy in 1904, As one 
of the results of that action, the British Fleet is to-day weaker 
in completed destroyers, fit for North Sea service, than Germany. 
In 1905, he framed his first estimates, providing one battleship 
and four armoured cruisers all of “ Dreadnought” type. The 
amount voted, including outlay on naval works was thirty-six 
millions. The reductions began. A host of old but serviceable 
ships were “‘scrapped’’—or allowed to deteriorate unrepaired— 
while many of them still figured—still figure to this day—on the 
effective list, though, if they are unserviceable it is dishonest to 
parade them in Admiralty returns. The personnel was cut down 
by 2000 men, and the outlay on ammunition by about £400,000; 
the staff of the dockyards was greatly diminished ; and the pro- 
jected base at Rosyth was abandoned. No steps whatever were 
taken to provide docks for “‘ Dreadnoughts” on the East coast 
by beginning them at the date when the “ Dreadnoughts” 
themselves were being laid down. No provision was made for 
the defence of British commerce, and not one single cruiser of 
moderate size figured in the programme. Late in 1905, the 
Admiralty drew up the document commonly known as the 
Cawdor Memorandum. It was three times revised, so that it 
represents what must be supposed to have been the deliberate 
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strategic opinion of the Sea Lords at a date when the under- 
standing with France had ripened into the Enitente Cordiale, 
when the Russian navy had been destroyed, when an under- 
standing with Russia was in sight, but before the German 
Admiralty had taken steps to augment the German navy. The 
political conditions were therefore those of to-day, except that 
Germany’s position in Europe was far weaker than it is at present, 
and that the German navy was prodigiously inferior to the 
British. The Memorandum declared plainly: 


At the present time strategic requirements necessitate an 
output of four large armoured ships annually. . . . The 
period of building is to be two years. 


Even four large armoured ships was an enormous reduction on 
previous programmes, as for some years the average number laid 
down had been six or rather more. 

The cutting down of the British programme, followed as it 
was by the accession of the Liberal Party to office, stimulated 
Germany to determined exertions. Only a few weeks after the 
Cawdor Memorandum had appeared, the German Admiralty 
introduced its “‘ Novelle ”—a bill greatly expanding the German 
navy by (1) constructing three “ Dreadnoughts”’ annually, in 
places of three comparatively small armoured ships; (2) adding 
six large armoured cruisers to the programme; (3) laying down 
twelve instead of six destroyers annually ; (4) providing docks for 
the ‘ Dreadnoughts,” and gradually increasing the outlay on 
the German navy by 60 per cent.; (5) adding greatly to the 
German personnel. The world waited to see how Sir John 
Fisher would reply to this challenge. 

To the German increase of expenditure, he replied by reducing 
the total British naval expenditure in 1906 to thirty-four 
millions, and by dropping one of the large armoured cruisers voted 
in 1905. These reductions only whetted the appetite of the dis- 
armament faction for further economies, and as Sir John was 
seemingly of opinion that the more you reduced the British Navy 
the stronger it became, he readily obliged by showing how millions 
might be taken from the Fleet, all the time increasing its 

efficiency. Though a first-class battleship, the Montagu, had 
been lost at sea soon after the introduction of the Estimates of 
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1906, according to Mr. Robertson, speaking in the House of 
Commons on July 28, “the Board of Admiralty unanimously 
decided that it would be safe to strike one ‘ Dreadnought,’ 
three ocean-going destroyers and four submarines off the pro- 
gramme, and added that this reduction was actually recom- 
mended by the Sea Lords. The culprits in this case were Sir 
John Fisher, Sir Charles Drury, Sir H. Jackson and Rear- 
Admiral Inglefield. Such action on their part caused extreme 
surprise. The late Lord Goschen pointed out in the House of 
Lords that no previous First Sea Lord had sent such a message 
to the House of Commons, that new dangers menaced the British 
Navy from mines in war, and that there was such a thing as an 
Imperial German policy. But the Sea Lords remained in office. 
They, who had declared a programme of four armoured ships 
strategically necessary in 1905, themselves proposed a programme 
of three in 1906. 

In 1906 the régime of secret letters, espionage and attacks upon 
officers who did not endorse every single thing that Sir John Fisher 
did, began. Against no one was the campaign of personal dis- 
paragement so sedulously directed as against Mr. Carlyon Bellairs. 
Mr. Bellairs is a Liberal Member of Parliament who has served 
honourably in the Navy. As sub-lieutenant, he won five first- 
class certificates, and was specially promoted to lieutenant. 
After making his mark and showing extraordinary promise as a 
young officer, he was obliged to retire from the active ranks of 
the Navy through defective eyesight. His aid is believed to 
have been invoked by Sir John Fisher in drafting certain 
documents issued by the Admiralty, and he was invited in 1905 
to lecture to officers much his seniors who were taking the War 
Course. These facts are mentioned in view of Captain Bacon’s 
generous criticism that ‘ Bellairs was always an incompetent 
officer.” He only became an “ incompetent officer” when it was 
discovered that he did not endorse all Sir John Fisher’s views, 
that he fought in season and out of season for a strong British 
Navy, and that by his special knowledge, unflinching courage 
and literary gifts he had become a formidable antagonist of those 
who sought to reduce the Fleet. On the eve of the meeting of 
Parliament in 1906, Sir John Fisher made an attempt to silence 
his criticism. He sent Mr. Bellairs certain confidential papers 
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covering the various measures of naval policy proposed, adding 
in a letter that he had complete confidence in Mr. Bellairs and 
invited hiscomments. Mr. Bellairs’ hostility to the new policy 
was not removed by these papers, and he ventured after seeing 
them to criticise the Admiralty in Parliament. From that date 
a Press and service camarilla was organised at the Admiralty 
to attack him, and private letters from naval officers sneering at 
him and disparaging him, were printed by the First Sea Lord 
and widely circulated. In August 1907, a confidential report 
regarding a collision which had occurred in 1895 to a torpedo 
boat commanded by Mr. Bellairs, was divulged to a member 
of the House of Commons and used against Mr. Bellairs in debate. 
There has been no such scandal in the Royal Navy for the last 
fifty years. And I must repeat, the proceedings employed 
against Mr. Bellairs have been put in force against other distin- 
guished officers on the active list. 

In early 1907, the German Admiralty once more increased its 
naval programme by augmenting the size of the armoured 
cruisers to be constructed. The British Admiralty replied by 
further reductions of the British Estimates. The programme of 
large armoured ships was only three, or the same number that 
Germany was beginning. The British Admiralty still pretended 
that the German ships were “ mythical,” that the German dock- 
yards were quite incapable of building ‘“‘ Dreadnoughts,” and 
that the time taken to construct a German battleship was twice 
that required in England. These assertions will be found ad 
nauseam in the files of the Naval and Military Record and Army 
and Navy Gazette, two “ Service’? journals which were foremost 
in the campaign for cutting down the Navy. The British naval 
expenditure fell to thirty-two millions. Whereas the German 
Admiralty laid down twelve large destroyers in 1907 and built them 
rapidly, the British Admiralty laid down only five and built them 
slowly—so slowly that to-day they are not atsea. As it had allowed 
many of the guns to be removed from the British coast defences, 
and scrapped and sold for a song two millions’ worth of sub- 
marine mines, it had to provide large sums for non-seagoing ships 
to replace the defences which it had thrown away. Thus, while 
the sea-keeping fleet was stinted, money was lavished upon 
twenty-four torpedo boats and submarines for coast work. 
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Again, nothing whatever was done to provide docks on the East 
coast; another year was wasted. 

In 1907, five German ‘* Dreadnoughts” (three of the 1907 
programme and two of the 1906 programme) were laid down and 
rapidly advanced. The “paper” ships had thus appeared on 
the stocks; the German programmes of 1906 and 1907 were 
being vigorously carried out, and, emboldened by the total want 
of any response on England’s part, at the close of 1907 the 
German Navy League agitated for a further increase in the 
German fleet. In early 1908, a new Reichstag was returned with 
an enormous Majority in favour of a forward naval policy, and a 
new Navy Act was introduced, prodigiously increasing the 
German fleet. The number of “ Dreadnoughts”’ to be laid down 
annually was raised from three to four; the annual naval ex- 
penditure was to be gradually advanced from fourteen millions to 
twenty-three millions, excluding all non-effective votes. It was a 
challenge to England, inspired, as Herr von Rath said in the Tag, by 
the German belief that the Liberal party would allow the British 
Navy to be so weakened that the Unionists when they returned 
to office would be unable to undo the mischief caused. The 
British Admiralty met the new programme with its old specifics— 
brag and bounce and inaction. I¢t laid down only two “ Dread- 
noughts,”’ a reduction of two from the total which it had itself 
declared to be necessary in the Cawdor Memorandum of 1905, 
though since that Memorandum German expenditure had been 
doubled, and the armoured tonnage annually begun for the 
German fleet had risen from 38,000 tons to 80,000. The British 
expenditure was further reduced to thirty-one and a half millions 
including non-effective expenditure. Warnings of the danger 
incurred by this policy of inaction came from Mr. Balfour, from 
Mr. A. Lee and Mr. Bellairs, but were derided by Government 
speakers in the House of Commons. 

The moment last year’s British Estimates were known, the 
German authorities took steps to augment their plant and increase 
their capacity for turning out ‘‘Dreadnoughts”’ rapidly. Exten- 
sions were financed for Krupp’s by the German Government which 
will enable Germany to arm annually ten “‘ Dreadnoughts,”’ if not 
fourteen. In April 1908, the first measures were taken. In June 
preparations were made for beginning two of the German battle- 
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ships of the 1909 programme, far ahead of their normal time; in 
June and July, facts with regard to the increase at Krupp’s appeared 
in certain British journals. In October, definite orders were 
placed for two of the 1909 German battleships and again this 
fact was reported in the British Press ; in November, orders were 
given for the material of the other two. In effect, Germany 
replied to the two British battleships programme of 1908 with 
eight battleships. In November 1908, as was admitted by Ministers 
in the House of Commons during the recent debates on the Navy 
Estimates, the British Cabinet received positive information of 
the German acceleration. It did nothing but raid some thousands 
of the wholly inadequate sum voted for new constructionin 1908 ; 
and the Admiralty did nothing, though from 23 to 25 per cent. 
of the British shipbuilding workers were without employment, 
though extreme distress prevailed in the great shipbuilding 
towns, though special expenditure was required to cope with the 
unemployed problem, and though the naval position of this 
country was one of extreme peril. As Parliament was sitting, there 
was nothing to prevent muscular action, except that neither 
Ministers nor Sea Lords could screw their courage up to deeds. 
With them it is always “jam to-morrow,” never “ jam to-day.” 

Thus we have reached 1909. The claim has been put forward 
that the Sea Lords and Sir John Fisher demanded eight “ Dread- 
noughts”’ as their minimum and would take nothing less. As a 
matter of fact these same Sea Lords were ready to take five 
‘“‘ Dreadnoughts.” If their inspired communications to the 
Admiralty Press are examined—communications which emanated 
from Whitehall in the weeks before the Estimates appeared—it 
will be found that the ‘‘ Dreadnought” programme is put at five 
or six. They completed their performance by an ignominious 
surrender. Whereas eight “‘ Dreadnoughts”’ were needed, not to 
maintain the two-Power standard, but to give England a sufficient 
preponderance at sea to be secure of victory against Germany 
alone, they accepted four, with a proviso that if Germany laid 
down an additional four, a further four British ships should be 
begun, not at once, but at the beginning of April 1910. Thus 
on that date England would have only twenty ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ” 
building to the German seventeen. By thus delaying the com- 
mencement of these four ships they must throw the shipbuilding 
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of next year into confusion and interfere with the rapid comple- 
tion of the vessels. They are still talking of the wonderful things 
that they are going to do next year, but that no large programme 
for next year is contemplated by the Government has been proved 
by Mr. Lloyd George’s statement to an interviewer, that the 
increase in the Navy Estimates will be only three millions—a 
ridiculously insufficient sum. 

Inthe present year the Estimates stand at thirty-five and a 
half millions, or four and a half millions less than in 1904, while 
in the meantime the German effective estimates have risen from 
ten and a half millions to twenty millions. In the present year— 
at what Ministers themselves confess to bea most critical moment 
—the British outlay on new construction and guns for new ships 
is less than that of Germany, though Sir Edward Grey has 
admitted that we shall have to re-construct our Navy. And the 
Sea Lords remain in office! Never before in the whole naval 
history of this country—never even in the dark years of Sir A. 
Cooper-Key’s First Sea Lordship—has British expenditure on new 
construction and guns been less than that of a single Continental 
Navy. No wonder that Germans exult; that the German Navy 
League is calling for yet another increase of the programme ; that 
Austria is preparing to build four “‘ Dreadnoughts” ; and that 
additional “ Dreadnoughts”—two according to report—are now 
to be laid down in the German yards for alleged neutral Powers. 
The great naval displays organised by the Admiralty will deceive 
no observer abroad. The British fleet, imposing enough on paper 
and in reality to-day, will be no longer capable of commanding 
the sea three years hence. 

Thus, the regress of the British fleet in point of strength has been 
prodigious under Admiral Fisher’s administration. I append to 
this article in tabular form a summary of the principal fighting 
elements of the British and German fleets as they stood when he 
took office in 1904, and as they stand to-day. In 1904 we had 
forty modern battleships to the Germans eighteen, and ten of our 
forty battleships were individually enormously superior to anything 
in the German line. In 1909, our modern battleships number 
only thirty-five to the German twenty-eight, and thirteen of the 
German twenty-eight are as good as anything in our line. In 


1904, we had a crushing superiority in artillery mounted by our 
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modern ships—an advantage which, allowing for the very large 
preponderance in heavy guns, was fourtoone. To-day we stand 
about as four to three, or hardly that, as the new German 11-in. 
weapon is almost as powerful as our 12-in. Of cruisers armoured 
and otherwise, in 1904, we had eighty-five to the German thirty- 
two, or nearly three to one; to-day we have sixty-five to thirty- 
five, or not two to one. In 1904, we had three to one in modern 
destroyers against the Germans; to-day we have eight to seven, 
including all boats building and projected, and we are actually 
inferior in modern destroyers completed and ready for sea. In 
five short years the naval position of the two countries has been 
transformed to Britain’s disadvantage, and this without the resig- 
nation of a single British Sea Lord. 

Sea power has been sacrificed to satisfy the Socialists. 
Germany has been encouraged to embark upon an ambitious 
policy which spells destruction to the British Empire. The best 
officers of the British Navy have been placed “on the beach.” 
The old spirit of comradeship has been wrecked. With the 
single exception of M. Pelletan, who in a few short years played 
incredible havoc with the French navy, is there any parallel to 
such a record as this? 


THE BRITISH AND GERMAN NAVIES IN 1904, WHEN 
SIR J. FISHER TOOK OFFICE. 


British German 


Battleships of “ King Edward” and “ Nelson” classes 10 0 
others, less than 10 years launched 30 18 
others, over 10 years launched 14 4 
Armoured cruisers 37 7 
Other cruisers, less than 10 years launched 48 25 
Destroyers, less than 10 years launched 140 43 
over 10 years launched 17 7 


THE BRITISH AND GERMAN FLEETS IN 1909, AFTER 
FIVE YEARS OF SIR J. FISHER’S POLICY. 


British German 


Battleships, “ Dreadnought ” types 16 13 
others, less than 10 years launched 19 15 
others, over 10 years launched 21 5 
Armoured cruisers 37 9 
Other cruisers, less than 10 years launched 28 26 
Destroyers, less than 10 years launched 96 84 


over.10 years launched 90 20 
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GUNS MOUNTED BY THE BRITISH AND GERMAN BATTLE- 
SHIP FLEETS (LESS THAN TEN YEARS LAUNCHED) 
IN 1904 AND 1909. 


12-in. 11-in. 10, 9.4 and 7.5, 6.7 and Total 
1904 9.2-in. 6-in. 
British 64 466 682 
German 40 292 364 
1909 
British 60 192 472 
German 20 380 590 


NAVALIs. 


THE NEW DISPENSATION IN TURKEY 


‘A STRICKEN field changes the course of history”: so Lord 
Salisbury judged the political effects of the battle of Omdurman; 
and the young Turks have learnt that it was only through the 
shedding of blood that they could arrive at the practical benefits 
of a reformed Constitution. The revolution of a year ago was all 
too peaceful. It was won by audacity in bluffing, not by demon- 
stration of strength: the reformers relied upon the cowardice of 
Abdul Hamid—and were justified—but the prestige which they 
gained was rather that of the fortunate gamester than of the 
forceful antagonist; it soon spent itself, and was insufficient to 
carry them through to the objects of their enterprise. It is true 
that two of the leaders—Nidzi Bey and Envers Bey, now the 
popular heroes of the day—had openly raised the standard of 
revolt in Macedonia. But the numbers that flocked to their 
banners were not very considerable. The party of reform had 
won over the garrisons of Monastir and Salonica. But the army 
of Adrianople declined to commit itself till Abdul Hamid owned 
himself vanquished; and in the barracks round the palace was 
quartered a strong force of desperate men who, as the Sultan’s 
bodyguard, had enjoyed regular pay and special privileges, and 
had every reason to oppose a change of Government. Un- 
doubtedly they would have responded with courage had they 
been summoned to fight for their patron and Caliph. Moreover, 
there were the forces of religious fanaticism which it needed but 
little to excite, and which, if aroused at the right moment, would 
have been found by the young Turks to be as a lion in their 
path. But Abdul Hamid, suddenly confronted with disloyalty 
in Macedonia, lost count of the forces upon which he could rely 
elsewhere, delivered up his Ministers to the avengers, and pro- 
tested his acceptance of the avengers’ creed. Bitterly must he 
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have regretted his faint-heartedness during the months that 
followed. 

The immediate results of the revolution were dramatic 
enough. The most corrupt, and the most intimate, of the 
Sultan’s agents were killed or exiled. There flocked into 
Constantinople hundreds of returning refugees, men who had 
been banished or had fled in fear of death, under a widely 
thrown, finely meshed, system of espionage—a net which caught 
up and carried to the Sultan’s closet every incautious word uttered 
at a street-side café, even in the intimacy of domesticlife. Few of 
the leading families had notsome exile to mourn, who, sojourning 
in one of the capitals of Europe, bitterly contrasted the freedom 
and the prosperity of the Christians around him with the 
degradation of the faithful in his own country. These men now 
hastened back to Constantinople, keener in politics, though laxer 
in religion, for their foreign experiences and burning with desire 
to infuse fresh life into their country by grafting upon it political 
ideas which, they were convinced, were the cause, not the result, 
of the vitality of modern Europe. Another remarkable feature 
of the revolution was an extraordinarily copious outburst of 
vernacular journalism, with accents which in stridency and 
bitterness made amends for the enforced silence of past years. 
Newspapers were sold at every street corner, and in shop fronts 
the latest editions of the comic journals attracted crowds by 
illustrations which lacked nothing in pungency and in brilliancy 
of colouring. Men read as they walked; the streets were littered 
with broad sheets: it was journalism’s own day. But the most 
signal triumph of the revolution was, of course, the promulgation 
of the new Constitution, which was in fact the abortive Constitu- 
tion of 1876 re-issued so hurriedly that the dates for the elections 
were left uncorrected. The decree announced a momentous 
change. For the first time in the history of modern Islim 
Christians were recognised as members of the body politic, and 
were given a vote. If they were Ottoman subjects, and as 
taxpayers possessed the qualification for the franchise, they 
would enjoy precisely the same powers as Mohammedans for the 
return of deputies to Parliament. But they were not to vote 
separately for deputies of their own. Elections were to be for 
areas, not for classes, and Turks, Greeks, Armenians and Jews 
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living in the same town were to vote together for the deputy 
who was to be the town’s representative. To those who devised 
the Constitution another course was open. A certain number 
of seats in Parliament might have been conceded to each non- 
Mohammedan community, to be filled by each community voting 
separately. This plan was deliberately rejected as likely to main- 
tain, possibly to strengthen, the divergences of interest which 
have their roots in differences of religion. There was of course a 
tisk of weakening sentiments which are driving forces in the 
progress of humanity; it is difficult to feel as strongly for the 
land one lives in as for the race or religion to which one belongs. 
But the enshrinement in men’s minds of the Imperial idea would, 
it was hoped, throw into the background the jealousies and 
antipathies which in Turkey have borne so deadly a heritage, 
and would inspire all classes and work for the common welfare. 
This is an exalted object. It was not clear, however, that non- 
Mohammedans under the system of voting would not lose almost 
everything which the Constitution seemed to offer them. In 
the lack of a census it is impossible to review the position 
accurately: but there can be few localities in which Christians 
and Jews are not in a minority and can hope to secure repre- 
sentatives of their own religion otherwise than by the assistance 
of Mohammedan electors. In such circumstances they might 
find themselves altogether excluded from Parliament. A perma- 
nent minority must be discontented, especially when it differs 
from the majority in race or religion, and there are many who 
believe that the wiser course would have been to allot a certain 
number of seats to each racial community, and leave it to fill 
them by voting on a register of its own. For the purposes of 
Church government, Greeks and Armenians are already possessed 
of an electoral organisation. This view has been strengthened 
by the difficulties which were actually experienced in conducting 
the election. The ballot-box kindled very bitter feelings between 
Turks and Greeks, accusations of unfair manipulation were the 
topics of the day, and it was, indeed, found desirable, in the 
case of Constantinople, to guarantee each of the Greek, Armenian, 
and Jewish communities a certain definite number of seats, and, 
so far, to depart from accepted principle. 

The revolution was then manifested by the overthrow of the 
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most tyrannical and corrupt of the Sultan’s camarilla, by the 
return of the exiles, by the luxuriant growth of a newspaper press, 
and by the election of deputies for Parliament. Its effects went 
no further. There were no practical reforms, no attempts to 
purge the police, to purify the administration of justice, to institute 
a policy of Public Works construction, or to rescue the finances 
from their desperate condition. The Ministry averted war by 
accepting a compromise with Bulgaria. We felt grateful to them, 
and especially to the veteran Premier, Kiamil Pasha. But the 
Young Turks and their supporters expected internal reforms, and 
were bitter in disappointment. The Ministers pleaded for time: 
they were, in reality, unwilling to move. They represented the 
old school; and in selecting them Abdul Hamid made skilful use 
of the influence which the revolution had left to him. His choice 
had commended itself to English opinion. In our national incli- 
nation towards compromise, our aversion from sudden breaks with 
the past, we welcomed an arrangement which seemed compatible 
with gradual progress, not appreciating the tremendous forces 
that were opposed to reform, and not realising that only by swift- 
ness of action could the spirit of reform gain energy to attack 
them. On all sides, and especially in the provinces, were heard 
complaints of the practical futility of the revolution. The 
reformers lost heart. They ineffectually attempted to counteract 
a policy of inaction by interfering in petty details of administra- 
tion. Disappointment vented itself in dissension: their ranks 
were broken up into parties, one of which, called the “Liberal 
Union,” developed and evolved a spirit of bitter hostility. The 
title attracted our sympathy, and we were surprised that an asso- 
ciation with so laudable an aspiration should be opposed so vehe- 
mently by the Young Turks and their friends. But in truth its 
liberality consisted in the advocacy of home-rule all round, in the 
grant of practical autonomy to the outlying provinces—a policy 
which to the Young Turks seemed to make not for the consolida- 
tion, but for the disruption, of the Empire. 

Abdul Hamid, in the background, heard of these quarrels with 
satisfaction and did his best to aggravate them. He ingeniously 
availed himself of the weakness of human nature, and his flattering 
invitations to the palace increased the jealousies of rival politicians. 
The rising flood of journalism was turned by him to advantage; he 
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subsidised papers which pleaded for religion, for the Caliph, and 
denounced innovations that would secularise Islém. Religious 
fanaticism was on his side: the Ulemas, doctors of the law, might 
favour a policy of enlightenment, but the lower hierarchy of the 
priesthood, the students of the colleges of theology (Softas) re- 
garded the Young Turks as traitors to their religion. To this 
idea the Young Turks’ contributed. Army officers of the new 
school were to be seen in street-side cafés, drinking spirits with 
Europeans, nay, with European women. The new spirit of free- 
dom was, it was believed, to invade the harem; women were to 
lay aside their veils, and ladies were not wanting openly to inaugu- 
rate the emancipation of their sex. The troops lost confidence in 
their officers and were open to mutinous suggestions. Money alone 
was needed to complete their disaffection; this was supplied by the 
Sultan. He could now reckon upon the garrison of Constantinople, 
the influences of fanaticism, and the dissensions of his adversaries, 
forces which might have sufficed to restore his despotic authority 
had he been able to combine them. Here his suspicion misled 
him—a suspicion which, it is said, never permitted him to inter- 
view his agents except singly, lest, hereafter, an awkward witness 
might be forthcoming against him. The troops broke into 
mutiny, massacred and drove out their Young Turk officers, and 
demanded of the Sultan the restoration of the religious law. Most 
serious of all, the mutineers included three Salonica regiments 
which the Young Turks had drafted into Constantinople from the 
army of Macedonia, and which, five months before, had been en- 
thusiastic for the Constitution, and had been greeted as its 
champions as they marched through the streets. Gently depre- 
cating their excesses, Abdul Hamid welcomed them as his chil- 
dren, and willingly promised the reassertion of an authority which 
he knew to be his own. The soldiers celebrated his proclamation 
by firing feux de joie (with ball cartridge) in the streets of Constanti- 
nople. This was enough to repress the protestations of the more 
respectable citizens; the lower orders, led by fanatical preachers, 
were clamorous partisans of the mutineers. They stopped short 
of violence because they were instructed to do so. Indeed, the 
behaviour of the mutinous soldiers was a marvel of ordered 
- control. Loose at night in the streets without their officers, they 
insulted no woman, touched no shop, indeed, put themselves to 
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trouble to reassure passing Europeans. But in parts of Syria 
the latent possibilities of Turkish ferocity displayed themselves 
in a carnival of the most abominable outrage and murder, under 
circumstances which suggest very strongly that, while hating the 
Armenians, and irritated by the aggressiveness of an Armenian 
political association, the perpetrators of these atrocities were acting 
at the instigation of Abdul Hamid. In Constantinople the Young 
Turk deputies fled from Parliament into the country. Those of the 
Liberal Union had no reason for apprehension; they tendered 
their allegiance to the Sovereign, and continued their deliberations, 
though in a very thin house. Abdul Hamid contrived to induce 
a number of respectabilities to accept office in a new Ministry. 
He also contrived to retain the sympathy of England, which 
entirely misunderstood the current of events, and appeared willing 
to believe that a good and stable order of things could be 
established by a mutinous soldiery which had murdered its 
officers. 

The more enlightened provinces of the Empire made vehement 
protest; the people of Jerusalem, in public meeting assembled, 
even declared for the independence of Palestine unless the Consti- 
tution was restored. But it was only in Macedonia that the 
Young Turk Party had force at its disposal, and the eyes of all 
who hoped for the Empire were again turned towards Salonica. 
It is natural that the new gospel should have come out of Mace- 
donia. She is ofall Turkish provinces the most closely connected 
with Europe, and her people can contrast the troubles which 
afflict them with the peacefulness under which their neighbours 
are progressing across the border. The European officers of the 
Macedonian gendarmerie had shown the Turks that it was pos- 
sible that officials could be honest and diligent. And the Mace- 
donian troops were commanded very largely by men who under the 
instruction of General von der Goltz, had acquired a standard of 
honour which condemned the government of their country as 
shameful toIslim. Fortunately in Mahomed Shefket Pasha, such 
a leader was forthcoming as the times have rarely called for 
successfully. To him the hopes of the Young Turks were en- 
trusted. The troops under his command, content to take 
politics from their officers, were anxious to redeem the good 
name of the army of Salonica from the stain that had been cast 
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upon it by the recent mutiny of their comrades. Assisted by a 
committee, he was also chief political officer of the force, and in 
the conduct of negotiations he showed such foresight, patience 
and firmness as matched the promptitude and skill of his disposi- 
tion for attack. He ingeniously gave his army an Imperial com- 
plexion by inviting and securing the enlistment, as volunteers, of 
some hundreds of Greeks and Bulgarians who were Ottoman 
subjects. His energy restored confidence to the party of reform: 
the deputies who had forsaken the Parliament in Constantinople 
reassembled in deliberation under his protection : the fleet assured 
him of its co-operation. But his difficulties were great. The 
numerous barracks and arsenals in and around Constantinople were 
held by mutineers who could not hope for pardon, and by troops 
which were the Sultan’s bodyguard and would fight desperately 
for him. Their temper was high strung by fanatical preachers 
who pervaded the streets and the barracks and made several 
attempts to gain access to the Macedonian lines. There was 
reason to apprehend that Abdul Hamid, pressed to his last extre- 
mity, might loose his soldiers upon the city, and that European 
intervention might be compelled by a repetition of the horrors of 
Adana, The Macedonian army advanced upon the capital, skil- 
fully possessed itself of the commanding fortifications outside the 
walls, and detached columns to push their way along the streets 
of the city. One after the other the barracks fell before negotia- 
tion or assault. Despair was not infused into resistance by pre- 
mature disclosures of policy, and the future of Abdul Hamid was 
left undeclared till his troops had submitted and his friends had 
forsaken him. Some of the mutinous regiments fought with 
obstinacy, and did not yield until worsted in a struggle in which 
both sides distinguished themselves for coolness and courage. 
The Christian volunteers took an active and creditable part 
in the fighting. The Young Turks were again masters of the 
capital. Had Abdul Hamid not again lost his nerve they would 
have had a fiercer struggle. But they had won by force of arms 
and enjoyed the prestige of a victory. 

The deposition of Abdul Hamid followed as a matter of course. 
His successor, an old gentleman of kindly disposition, has spent 
thirty years in a seclusion which even a Turkish newspaper was 
not allowed to penetrate. He has lived in absolute ignorance of 
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the world outside his prison, and, having no prepossessions, is in 
one respect at all events, well qualified for the réle of constitu- 
tional monarch. The Parliament reassembled, with, however, 
some empty benches. Certain leading reactionaries and members 
of the party of Liberal Union have not yet returned from the 
exile into which the successes of the Young Turks impelled them, 
and are finding it less easy to treat with the army authorities 
than with their political antagonists. Debates are conducted 
with liveliness; but the results are foregone conclusions, for 
the reins of power are in the hands of the army, and the 
government is in fact a military despotism. It was, no doubt, 
open to Mahmud Shefket Pasha to constitute himself the Premier 
ofa military Cabinet. But, true to his policy of self-effacement, 
he has preferred to remain in the background, and to leave it 
to civilians to form a Ministry. No one, however, forgets his 
dictatorship; and for the thousands who watched the proces- 
sion which heralded the new Sultan’s investiture, the most 
impressive moment was when Mahmud Shefket Pasha passed 
by with his staff,—on horseback amidst the long line of carriages, 
and in plain service khaki amidst the blaze of uniforms and 
decorations. Constantinople is under martial law. But the 
inhabitants, Christian and Mohammedan, find the change 
agreeable. It is a small thing that evening parties must break 
up before midnight, when public security has been enforced 
by the deportation of a multitude of dangerous vagabonds, by 
the prohibition of carrying revolvers in the street, by the confisca- 
tion of arms that were in untrustworthy hands, and by the sum- 
mary punishment of thieves and brawlers. Armed revolutions 
are desperate affairs, and those who assisted Abdul Hamid by 
intrigue or by mutiny must have realised that failure would bring 
retribution. Retribution is being dealt to them with passionless 
deliberation. Military courts of inquiry have been established, 
and are assisted very greatly by the mass of secret reports which 
were found in the Sultan’s palace. Day after day men have been 
condemned, and hanged in public. There is no respect of person ; 
men of the highest rank have been led to execution. Scores of 
Abdul Hamid’s courtiers and advisers have been condemned to 
imprisonment. Hundreds of soldiers are now purging their mis- 
conduct by hard labour in road-making. The punishment may 
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seem severe; but the Young Turks are fighting reaction for their 
lives. Can they forget their comrades, slaughtered by their own 
men, victims of a mutiny which was purchased by the reaction- 
aries? And we must remember that, according to the accounts 
which reach us, a like impartial severity is falling upon those who 
are stained with the blood of Adana. It is a new thing the 
Turks should pay with their lives for the murder of Christians. 
Very notable progress has been made with administrative 
reform. Indeed, there are those who fear that the broom is 
being used with too rash an energy. But the Young Turks are 
wise to make the most of their prestige while it remains to them. 
They need its support. Their reforms have to be forced through 
much opposition, especially those which serve the interests of 
retrenchment. Official salaries have been scrutinised, and in 
many cases reduced, not excluding those of the Ministers. The 
Sultan has himself consecrated the movement for economy by 
relinquishing a substantial portion of his privy purse. After some 
altercation with the Senate, pensions, existing as well as future, 
have been limited to reasonable maximum amounts. Swarms of 
useless employés, in all departments, have nibbled deep into the 
revenue of the State. They are being discharged by hundreds, 
not summarily, but under a well-considered scheme which grants 
retiring bonuses to such as deserve them, and registers the most 
meritorious for the chances of future re-employment. Of all the 
problems with which Turkey is confronted that of finance is, per- 
haps, the most urgent. It is being studied with the advice of an 
expert borrowed from France. For the reform of the Customs, 
England has deputed an officer from her own Customs staff; she 
has also lent the services of an admiral for the reorganisation of 
the Navy. Germany is permitting General von der Goltz to 
return to Turkish employ, and to continue the admirable 
services he has rendered on the Army Staff. Under the 
present régime there is no risk of the army being neglected. 
No pains have been spared to improve its efficiency, and to military 
expenditure have been devoted the compensation which has been 
received under the agreement with Bulgaria and the hoard (of 
nearly a million sterling) which was discovered in the Sultan’s 
palace. ‘The police of Constantinople, whose corruption and 
inefficiency are a crying scandal, has come under the discipline it 
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has so long evaded. The force has been purged of the most 
dishonest and useless of its members; the terms of service have 
been improved and formulated; recruits have been enlisted, and 
are in course of being trained for their duties. The judiciary has 
not escaped attention, and, though no definite scheme of improve- 
ment has been drawn up, an attempt will be made to check par- 
tiality by occasional transfers of judges. In Turkey, as elsewhere, 
students are, in politics, a nuisance to the State. Practically, 
Turkish colleges only exist for the study of law and theology, 
and the exemption from military service which divinity students 
have enjoyed has rendered their class-rooms exceedingly popular. 
This privilege is now withdrawn from all students who do not 
show in examination good progress with their studies, and large 
numbers of idle and discontented theologians are now being 
subjected to army discipline. 

These reforms have not, it should be understood, been effected 
by the simple mandate of the Dictator. They have all been 
keenly discussed in Parliament, and if the deputies had felt that 
acceptance—and prompt acceptance—was inevitable, they have 
at least had the satisfaction of making some modifications in 
detail. Their energies, however, have been very largely engrossed 
by the discussion of a Press Law of remarkable stringency. It 
will be an offence, punishable with six months imprisonment, to 
publish matter which is calculated to weaken the stability of the 
Government. It is, at first sight, remarkable that a measure of 
strict Press control should be accepted by a Parliament which 
professes the most liberal convictions. But a wave of reaction 
might cost the deputies their lives, and they are seriously appre- 
hensive of anything that might disturb the flood upon which they 
are riding. Even so might a Parliament of Bengalis in Calcutta 
anxiously repress such utterances as under a strong Government 
would pass muster as the excusable ebullitions of patriotism. 

This is a pretty full tale of work for three months’ administra- 
tion. But it has left time for the consideration of racial questions 
of great complexity, which arise from the very breadth of the 
new Constitution— from its recognition of the Christian popula- 
tion as forming part and parcel of the body politic. Difficulty 
lies mainly with the Greeks. The Armenians, in spite of the 
persecutions they have suffered, have no racial or linguistic con- 
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nection outside the Ottoman Empire, and seem willing to cast 
their lot in with it. But the Greeks are much less inclined to 
amalgamate. Their history, their language, and, above all, the 
existence of a distant focus of patriotism in the kingdom of 
Greece, give them a pride in their identity, which forces them 
into opposition on such occasions as parliamentary elections and 
disinclines them to meet Turks on an equal footing in schools, 
colleges, and the army. It is a cardinal principle of the new 
Constitution that Christians and Jews are liable to military ser- 
vice; exemption from military service is a privilege (it has been 
enjoyed, but will be enjoyed no longer, by the inhabitants of 
Constantinople, Mecca, and Medina), but it is at the same time a 
disgrace, and Greeks, Bulgars, Armenians, and Jews have accepted 
the idea that they should contribute to the defence of the State, 
and that the proportion of non-Moslems serving in the army 
should be about a quarter. But there is keen antagonism in 
regard to details. The Young Turks desire that Christians 
should be intermingled in regiments with Mohammedans, should 
share barracks with them, and receive the same fare. The 
Greeks claim that they should be enrolled in separate battalions, 
for the preservation of their religion and their self-respect. 
Ordinarily, the Greek recruit will have lived in greater comfort 
than the Mohammedan, and will resent the Spartan simplicity 
of life which suffices for the latter. The difficulty is more acute 
than that which is presented by the intermingling of Hindu and 
Mohammedan in the Indian army ; and there is, moreover, not the 
levelling effect of alien commanders. That Christians and Turks 
should be regimented separately would be inconsistent with the 
ideal of an Ottoman nationality, and might be fraught with some 
risk to the Empire. A solution of the difficulty may, perhaps, 
be found in the constitution of class companies, which would 
turn racial emulation to a useful purpose by subordinating it to 
pride in the regiment as a whole. It may be added that a century 
ago Greeks served in considerable numbers in the Turkish navy, 
and were permitted to maintain chapels of their own. 
Educational policy raises a still thornier question. Turkish is 
the official language of the Empire and of the Parliament, and it 
is urged that while in primary schools boys may fitly be taught in 
their native tongue, in secondary schools and colleges Turkish 
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should be the language of instruction, students being, of course, 
permitted to pursue a second language if they please. This 
contention definitely subordinates. to Turkish both Greek and 
Arabic; it is hotly opposed by the Greeks, and it seems impos- 
sible that it should be accepted by the people of Arabia. It 
conflicts, moreover, with the present organisation of Christian 
schools on a religious basis, and arouses the uncompromising 
hostility which divides the advocates of secular and of religious 
education. In the consolidation of the Empire, it is undoubtedly 
desirable that its people should have a language in common, 
and it may be well to give very substantial encouragement to 
the teaching of Turkish in all schools. The Young Turks will be 
prudent if they stop short at this for the present, and do not 
permit doctrinaire opinions, gathered in Paris, to lead them into | 
the labyrinth of educational controversy. 

Still more difficult is the problem which hangs over Crete. 
Its inhabitants are Greeks, a small minority of whom have 
adopted Islam. For some time past it has lain outside the 
effective authority of the Ottoman Empire, and has practically 
been attached to Greece. The word “Hellas” on its postage 
stamps testifies to the facts of the position. The Christians would 
fiercely resent the restoration of Mohammedan rule, and the 
recent atrocities of Adana, while casting no discredit upon 
the administration of the Young Turks, have revealed the 
dreadful possibilities of Turkish fanaticism. On the other hand, 
Crete, in theory, is still part of the Ottoman Empire, and her 
definite exclusion from it would exasperate Turkish feelings, none 
the less because the grievance was sentimental. The great 
majority of the Cretans desire union with Greece, and it is 
certain that were it not for the garrisons of the protecting 
Powers they would rush into the arms of their cousins on the 
mainland, and elect deputies to attend the Parliament at 
Athens. That Crete should be united with Greece is in accord 
with the general sentiment of Europe, and offers perhaps the 
only final solution of the Cretan question. A stepping-stone is 
offered by such an arrangement as that under which Eastern 
Roumelia was associated with Bulgaria, while remaining a titular 
province of the Turkish empire; but there are awkward possi- 
bilities in the combination of the Kingship of Greece with a 
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Turkish governorship, and recent events in Bulgaria have entirely 
discredited political fictions in Turkish eyes. It might be argued 
that the presence of the Mohammedan deputies from Crete in the 
Athenian Parliament would assist Turkey in assimilating Greeks 
and Mohammedans within her own borders. But Turkey, it 
seems, is not merely ready to fight for Crete; she is positively 
anxious to do so, well aware that a successful war would 
effectually solidify the patriotism of her army. She will only 
give way under strict compulsion, that is to say, if Europe is 
agreed against her, and is prepared to back its opinion by force. 
The abolition of the Turkish suzerainty would be a serious blow 
to the credit of the Young Turks. Indeed, they strongly object to 
the maintenance of the present arrangement under which the 
island possesses an administration of its own, presided over by a 
' Governor nominated by Greece. But if adequate provision is 
made for the representation of Mohammedan interests, they 
might very well be asked to acquiesce in facts as they are, 
Greece and Crete being warned that any attempt at revolution 
will be punished not only by Turkey, but by Europe. It is no 
hardship that Crete should put up with the home rule which is 
elsewhere so attractive. 

So stand the past achievements and present fortunes of the 
Young Turk party. What of its future? It has accomplished 
great things; it is reviving the credit of Turkey in the eyes of 
Europe. But the position of its affairs is indeed very critical ; 
the situation is balanced, as it were, upon a sword’s edge. Will 
the army stand firm in its allegiance? Can a union of hearts 
between Turk, Jew, and Christian—the love of country as opposed 
to race and creed—offer an inspiring ideal to uneducated men? 
Can, indeed, the obliteration of racial peculiarities and privileges 
become an object of desire to them? Under the influence of their 
officers the soldiers will no doubt acclaim the gospel of Union 
and Progress. The Salonica regiments were enthusiastic for 
it, but in a few months sold their convictions for small sums 
of money. The sentiment of loyalty to the Caliph was a force 
which enabled Abdul Hamid for many years to withstand his 
opponents. But a Sovereign whose title is the deposition of 
his predecessor is not so stimulating a figure as the heir to a 
monarch who has died; some portion of the national sympathy 
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clings to the disinherited. And the new Sultan cannot offer to 
his people the attractions of youth and enterprise. The Dictator 
could, beyond question, vitalise the allegiance of his Turkish 
soldiers were he, like Cromwell, to avail himself of religious pas- 
sions. Such a course would, however, belie the Constitution, and 
would deprive him of the loyalty of Christian recruits. In favour 
of the present situation, it is to be said that the Turkish soldier 
is naturally as obedient as he is courageous, and is generally con- 
tent with the politics of his officers, so long as he regularly receives 
his pay. But the younger officers will do well to make no parade 
of the free-thinking which has become fashionable with them, 
and to avoid ostentatious infringements of the rules and customs 
of Islam. Granting that the army remains loyal, will its officers 
continue to work in unison? What risks are there of a recrudes- 
cence of the jealousies which gave Abdul Hamid his chance in 
April last? They have undoubtedly been lessened by the very 
notable example set by Mahmud Shefket Pasha. In the self- 
denial of a leader there lies an influence which is active for the 
improvement of mankind. The risks of disunion must now be 
fully appreciated. How long will it be before military rule gives 
place to civil government? The Dictator, when interviewed on 
this point, is smilingly non-committal. In the past armies have 
not shown much readiness to lay down their power. But in the 
present temper of the Young Turks, it seems likely that the 
military authorities will gradually loosen the guiding reins, and 
that Mahmud Shefket Pasha will in due time be content, like 
General Monk, to make way for the civil constitution. But the day 
for this will not come until all imminent danger has ceased from 
religious reaction. Finally, is it probable that a central civil 
government in Constantinople will be able to direct the affairs of 
so large and heterogeneous anempire? No great difficulty need be 
anticipated with respect to the home provinces of European 
Turkey, Syria, and the shores of the Aigean. The Mohammedans 
are generally amenable to authority, and the large admixture of 
Greeks will ensure an intelligent, if ungracious, interest in the 
affairs of Government. There will be no question of rebelling 
against the Parliament or the Sultan’s Ministry. But the case is 
widely different with the outlying provinces. Arabia and the 
Bedouins of Mesopotamia have been openly defying Constantinople 
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for some time past. Albania is ill-disposed; the turbulence of 
the Druses and Kurds only waits for opportunity. It seems quite 
clear these tracts—at all events Arabia and Mesopotamia—will 
need the despotic authority of a Viceroy for many years to come. 
Indeed, consideration is now being given to the expediency of, 
practically, leasing a large portion of Arabia, for a term of years, 
to the chief who has been successfully defying Turkish authority. 
It would no doubt be difficult to withdraw from these tracts the 
right of returning deputies to Parliament. Their interpellation 
will not facilitate the administration of the Viceroy, and the 
Ottoman Government will experience the difficulties which have 
made Parliamentary interference in England so embarrassing to 
the Indian Government. 

For centuries the Turkish Empire has been an archipelago 
of heterogeneous jurisdictions, connected with the Turkish 
supremacy only by the payment of taxes and the liability to 
tyranny and outrage. Many of the outlying states have slipped 
altogether from the net, or remain attached to its borders by the 
fiction of suzerainty. Within the heart of the Empire the Greek, 
Armenian, and Jewish communities pursue independent exist- 
ences of their own, and in national life owe nothing to the 
dominating authority. Foreigners within Turkish gates—and 
those who can pretend to be foreigners—are alienated by the 
disruptive effect of the capitulations. It is the dream of the 
Young Turks to displace a centrifugal by a centripetal force, to 
draw the members of the Empire together and generate the fire 
of an Imperial life from the pressure of their cohesion. But 
physics yield no analogy which can be applied to the infinite 
vagaries of human nature; the task they have set themselves is 
stupendous, and if accomplished its ultimate results are un- 
certain. One thing is clear. Their ambition is lofty and 
purposeful; they are serving it not only with courage and intelli- 
gence, but with self-sacrifice: they have already accomplished 
much, and their hopes merit the sympathy as their deeds merit 
the admiration of Europe. 


BAMPFYLDE FULLER. 


THE EMPEROR OF TO-MORROW 


THERE is much legitimate curiosity concerning a prince who, 
though long in the background, seems destined one day to occupy 
a prominent position on the European stage. To-day he is 
known as Franz Ferdinand; to-morrow he may be Emperor of 
the Dual Monarchy as Francis II. 

The drama at Mayerling Castle, in which the Archduke 
Rudolf, the Heir-Presumptive to the Austrian throne, perished, 
opened brilliant prospects to Franz Ferdinand, who had hitherto 
been merely one of the crowd of Austrian Archdukes. On the 
disappearance of the Crown Prince, the Archduke Charles Louis, 
father of Franz Ferdinand and brother of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, became the heir to the throne; but Charles Louis was a 
philosopher, and, appalled by the burden and anxiety of power, 
he renounced his rights, and died in 1893. The Emperor was 
reluctant to recognise Franz Ferdinand as his successor, preferring 
the latter’s younger brother, Otho Francis Joseph, who, how- 
ever, disappointed the hopes of the aged monarch. He was a 
spendthrift. He died in 1906, leaving Franz Ferdinand in free 
and unchallenged possession. The future sovereign of the Dual 
Monarchy, who is a vigorous and taking personality, with a 
clear decided manner, received an excellent education. His tutor, 
Bishop Marschall, devoted himself to making his charge an 
accomplished prince, and when still quite young he finished his 
education by extensive travels in Egypt, Syria, Palestine, India, 
and Japan, whence he brought back a splendid collection. 

While stationed at Presburg with his regiment the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand was a constant visitor at the Chateau de 
Pozsony, belonging to his cousin, the Archduke Frederick, Duke 
of Taschen, the husband of Princess Isabella of Croy, who had 
not unnaturally entertained the hope that the Heir-Presumptive 
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might be attracted by one of her daughters, and great was 
her chagrin on discovering that her cousin was captivated by 
the charms of her companion, Countess Chotek de Chotkowa 
et Woguin, a very intelligent and delightful young lady, 
belonging to a great but impoverished Czeck family. The 
devoted young Archduke braved all opposition, including that 
of his uncle, the Emperor, and overcame all obstacles, and on 
July 1, 1900, Franz Ferdinand was morganatically married to 
the Countess Chotek at Reichstadt. 

This step put the Heir-Presumptive in a false position, 
because by the Austrian Constitution he was compelled to 
pledge himself on oath to the exclusion of his wife from the 
Austrian throne, as also to bar the succession of their children. 
Hungary on the other hand, where the succession was regulated 
by the Pragmatic Sanction of 1723, repudiated the law governing 
the Hapsburg succession, refused to recognise this double exclu- 
sion, and in November 1900, after a month’s debate, the Buda- 
pest Parliament formally acknowledged Franz Ferdinand as the 
Heir-Apparent to the Crown of St. Stephen’s, the net result being 
that while his wife and children are excluded from the Austrian 
Succession, their rights to the Hungarian throne are recognised. 
This is admittedly a strange, abnormal, and complicated situation, 
capable if it continues of causing the future Emperor much diffi- 
culty and embarrassment. It is obviousthat when the Countess 
Chotek (subsequently created Princess Hohenberg by the Emperor) 
becomes Queen of Hungary, while remaining merely a morganatic 
wife in Austria, she will occupy a peculiarly paradoxical and 
equivocal, not to say an impossible position. It is scarcely sur- 
prising that under such circumstances the Archduke Franz Fer- 
dinand should be suspected of desiring toignore the undertakings 
required of him by the law of Austrian succession, so as to secure 
for his wife and children, especially his son, the throne of the 
Hapsburgs. He is, indeed, believed to be bent on overcoming all 
opposition, however violent, and that there is opposition goes 
without saying. The existence of powerful Court cabals against 
the Archduke and the Princess Hohenberg—of which the Arch- 
duchess Grizella, the eldest daughter of the present Emperor and 
the wife of Prince Ferdinand of Bavaria, and the Archduchess 
Isabella, are the ringleaders—has long been a matter of common 
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knowledge. These great ladies, who at one time enjoyed the 
countenance of the German Emperor, would transfer the Crown 
from the Archduke Franz Ferdinand to his nephew young 
Charles Francis Joseph, the son of Otho, younger brother of 
Franz Ferdinand. It was even rumoured that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph regarded this intrigue with a favourable eye, as 
he would have so much preferred to be succeeded by his great- 
nephew rather than by his nephew, but there is no serious confir- 
mation of this gossip, and recent events indicate that the Emperor 
is prepared to accord his rightful place in the Monarchy to the 
Heir-Presumptive. For some time the hostile cabal has been in 
a state of suspended animation, and to-day Princess Hohenberg 
is the object of attentions to which she was formerly a stranger. 
She recently received a visit from the German Crown Prince—the 
first member of a reigning royal family to pay this compliment— 
and what was still more significant, at a dinner given in honour 
of the Crown Prince, at which the Archduchess Isabella was also 
present, Princess Hohenberg sat between the Emperor Francis 
Joseph and the German Heir-Apparent. 

It is rumoured in Court circles in Vienna that Franz Ferdinand 
has already bespoken the good offices of the Vatican in the 
steps necessary to relieve him of the oath imposed by the 
statute regulating the succession of the House of Hapsburg, 
excluding his young wife from the Austrian throne. This con- 
tingency would only arise after the death of Francis Joseph, 
when the Archduke would have himself become Austrian Emperor 
and master of the destinies of the Dual Monarchy. Doubtless 
such action would excite formidable opposition at the Austrian 
Court, but the future Emperor is not easily intimidated, and he 
will do his utmost to secure hisend. He is already strengthening 
his position in the army, in which he has made himself popular 
by effecting wise reforms. Thus in 1905, when representing the 
Emperor at the manceuvres in Dalmatia, he took upon himself to 
retire the then Chief of the Staff, Baron von Beck, whom he 
replaced by one of his own men, General Konrad, who is still 
Chief of the Staff of the Austro-Hungarian army. He has since 
devoted himself to carrying out a comprehensive constructive 
policy of army reform, including the reconstitution of the General 
Staff, the re-distribution of army corps, the creation of a reserve 
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artillery, the increase of the military contingent, and the expansion 
of the navy. He has likewise conducted a courageous campaign 
against ‘Court Generals,” and almost every number of the official 
Military Gazette announces that one or other of these personages 
has been placed on the retired list, their places being taken by 
young and capable officers. The army has complete confidence 
in the Archduke, who is even credited with the qualities of a 
generalissimo. His labours bore fruit during the recent Near 
Eastern crisis, when both fleet and army were rapidly and effec- 
tively mobilised, Europe being surprised by the vigour and vitality 
displayed by the Dual Monarchy. 

For nearly ten years Francis Joseph kept the heir to the 
throne outside public affairs. The Prince was for all practical 
purposes non-existent, being without power or authority. But 
ultimately the Emperor realised that this rigid ostracism was bad 
for the future of his dominions. At first he confined his nephew 
to such trivial matters asthe granting of leave to generals, the pro- 
motion of minor functionaries, sporting affairs, &c. &c. Gradually 
the relations between the Sovereign and his heir became more 
cordial, if not intimate, though the conflict between the Crown 
and the party of Hungarian independence gave rise to an incident 
which checked this rapprochement. The weary Emperor was pre- 
pared to make considerable concessions, to the annoyance of the 
Archduke, who was credited with saying, ‘“‘ A Crown is a sort of 
trust of which not any one, not even the reigning Sovereign, is 
entitled to diminish the prestige.’”” This comment was repeated 
to the Emperor, who was offended, and a coolness ensued between 
uncle and nephew, but it did not last, and the Archduke 
speedily recovered his influence, which has grown steadily year 
by year, and of late the world has realised that he has become 
a considerable factor in the Dual Monarchy. It is universally 
recognised in Vienna that Franz Ferdinand was mainly re- 
sponsible for the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, as also 
for the fall of the Beck Cabinet. Thus he has exercised direct 
and powerful influence on the two chief events of the day, 
foreign and domestic. It is indeed no longer permissible to 
doubt that despite hostile intrigues, the Heir-Presumptive has 
more than regained his influence, and henceforward beside the 
setting Imperial sun, there is a rising Imperial sun towards which 
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the ill-compacted inhabitants of the Dual Monarchy direct a ques- 
tioning if not anxious gaze. 

Foreign countries are equally interested in knowing what 
manner of man is the coming Emperor and King of Austria- 
Hungary. In domestic politics the opinions of Franz Ferdinand 
are fairly well known, as his acts speak with sufficient lucidity. 
He is an ardent Catholic, an enemy of Jews and Calvinists, who 
desires above all things that the Austro-Hungarian Empire should 
remain a Catholic Empire. He has persistently supported the fer- 
vid Catholic propaganda carried on in Bosnia and Herzegovina by 
Mgr. Stadler, the Archbishop of Sarajevo. He is in close relations 
with the Christian Socialists, who are led by the notorious Dr. 
Lueger, the anti-Semitic Burgomaster of Vienna, and the Arch- 
duke is credited with saying: “The enemies of the Church are 
the enemies of our country,” which speaks volumes for his senti- 
ments as a militant Catholic, while his inclination to adopt the 
title of Francis II., out of regard for the monarch of the Treaty 
of Vienna and the Holy Alliance, is equally significant. In 
a word, Franz Ferdinand is the hope of the Conservative forces 
of the Empire.* He is a no less convinced partisan of universal 
suffrage, believing, as he does, that such a measure would con- 
solidate the crown of the Hapsburgs and weaken the position of 
the Magyars, whom Franz Ferdinand mistrusts. The action of the 
Hungarian Parliament in recognising Princess Hohenberg as the 
future Queen of Hungary did less than might have been expected 
to establish friendly relations between the Archduke and the 
Hungarians, while the prolonged and frequently acute crisis 
between the Crown and the party of Hungarian Independence, 
towards whom the Archduke advised strong measures, perturbed 
political circles in Budapest. There have been other differences. 
It is alleged that among the grievances of the Archduke against 
the Hungarian Government was the question of the bishopric 
of Groswardein, which the Archduke desired to confer upon 
his Hungarian tutor, Joseph Langi, Bishop in partibus. The 


* Certain Viennese newspapers are alarmed at the ultra-Conservative and 
clerical tendencies of the Emperor of to-morrow. For instance, on November 23, 
the Neues Wiener Tageblatt, in speaking of the “new course” towards which the 
future policy of the Monarchy appeared to be moving, expressed its anxiety at 
the outlook, and also as to the consequences of an anti-Hungarian policy. 
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Hungarian Government demurred, ostensibly on the ground of its 
inability to provide the necessary endowment. Franz Ferdinand’s 
annoyance at this rebuff was aggravated on learning that a 
démarche had already been made in Rome with a view to 
conferring the bishopric of Groswardein on another candidate. 
Shortly afterwards a brilliant reception was held at Budapest in 
honour of the King of Spain, at which the Archduke appeared 
to completely ignore Count Apponyi, the Minister of Instruction, 
and when the Hungarian Government sought to pay its respects, 
Franz Ferdinand brusquely left Budapest in order to avoid a 
displeasing audience. It is therefore hardly surprising that when 
last November it was stated in Vienna that the Emperor contem- 
plated celebrating the jubilee of his accession by conferring a 
co-regency upon his nephew, the Hungarian press should have 
entered a unanimous and vehement protest. On November 26 
the Budapesti Hirlap cited Article 3 of the Hungarian Constitu- 
tion—which the Sovereign had sworn to observe—explicitly 
stipulating that any change of sovereignty or affecting the rights 
of sovereignty required the consent of the Hungarian Parliament, 
adding that while no one could prevent the Emperor from 
abdicating, it would be contrary to the fundamental laws of 
Hungary that he should share the sovereignty with any one 
else. This did not imply that Francis Joseph could not dele- 
gate his powers and privileges as regards certain functions, 
provided always that such functions were within the limits 
of the Hungarian Constitution. The leading Hungarian organ 
ended by recalling the fact that when Maria Theresa wished 
to make her husband, Francis of Lorraine, co-regent with 
herself, she was compelled to consult the Hungarian Parliament, 
which, by Law 4, 1741, limited their co-regency to functions 
not affecting the sovereignty. 

Latterly the relations between the Heir-Presumptive and the 
Hungarian Government have been less strained. The Archduke 
received several Magyar statesmen in order to discuss the Balkan 
crisis, and it is believed that during these audiences he dwelt 
on the impossibility of weakening the bonds between Hungary 
and Austria. The army, for instance, must remain as itis. For 
if it were once decided to meet the Magyars’ wishes by making 
the Hungarian language the only language in the Hungarian 
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Army, instantly Czechs, Croats, Poles, and other nationalities 
would claim similar privileges for their languages, to the dis- 
integration of the army, if not to the dismemberment of the 
Empire. There is nothing surprising in this attitude, which at 
once accords with the known ideal of the Archduke to make the 
Dual Monarchy a closely united Empire, inspired by national 
ambitions, as also with his own acts, always in conformity with 
this ideal, which have steadily tended to consolidate the Empire, 
and to enable it to surmount the difficulties by which it is 
threatened. Hn resumé it may be said that as regards internal 
policy, there is hardly room for speculation as to the course 
likely to be adopted by the Archduke should he become 
Emperor. 

But what of his external policy? It must, I think, be 
admitted that in this sphere his views seem more obscure and 
less definite. As I pointed out on a previous page, at one time, 
not so very long ago, the German Emperor supported the cabal 
of certain Archduchesses against Franz Ferdinand and his 
wife, its avowed object being to deprive them of their position. 
Consequently the Archduke regarded the German Imperial 
family with anything but friendly eyes. A striking instance 
of this hostility occurred in 1906, when the newspapers had 
announced that Franz Ferdinand was about to spend some 
days with his family at St. Moritz in Switzerland. On the eve 
of his departure he learnt that the German Crown Prince was 
also going to St. Moritz, and would be leaving Berlin on the same 
day that he was to leave Vienna. Accordingly the following 
paragraph appeared in the Austrian Press: “The German 
Crown Prince leaves Berlin to-day for St. Moritz, where he will 
stay a week. The Archduke Franz Ferdinand, who was to have 
gone to St. Moritz to-day, will delay his departure by a week.” * 

Ultimately the German Emperor became alarmed at the 

* According to current gossip, the Archduke’s irritation against the German 
Crown Prince had been stimulated by a trivial incident during that same year, 
1906, when the Crown Prince, on returning from Gmunden, ordered lunch at the 
buffet at Veseli in Bohemia, The manager of the buffet, in honour of the occa- 
sion, spent 1200 francs in entertaining his royal guest, presenting the latter with 
a nominal bill for 120 francs, which however the Prince objected to as excessive, 


complained to the German Consul at Prague, and succeeded in getting the 


manager dismissed. The latter appealed to the Archduke, who secured his 
reinstatement, 
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hostility of the Heir-Presumptive of Austria-Hungary towards 
the Hohenzollerns, and resolved coute que couée upon a recon- 
ciliation, with which object he invited Franz Ferdinand to be 
his guest during the grand manceuvres of the German army in 
Lorraine last autumn. Franz Ferdinand was more surprised 
than pleased by this overture, which he met with marked 
reserve, and in the beginning of September it was freely stated 
in Vienna, in Berlin and in Munich that he would not go to 
Lorraine. His entourage were convinced that he would not par- 
ticipate in a demonstration on the soil of one of the annexed 
provinces, which was both inopportune and objectionable, and 
calculated to hurt the susceptibilities of France. But Wilhelm II, 
not to be denied, made an urgent appeal to the Emperor 
Francis Joseph to use his influence with his nephew, and the 
venerable monarch, incapable of denying anything to his tem- 
pestuous ally, earnestly endeavoured to overcome the Arch- 
duke’s objections. On September 10 it was announced that the 
Archduke had accepted the invitation of the German Emperor, 
to the great surprise of Court circles in Vienna. Baron von 
Aerenthal is believed to have backed the appeal of his Sovereign 
by the argument that at that particular moment the Dual 
Monarchy could not afford to exasperate William II. Franz 
Ferdinand’s visit to the German manceuvres was short, and 
although the German Emperor was prodigal in his attentions 
and brimming over with amiability, it was thought that his 
guest remained an unwilling guest to the end, and that the 
relations between the two men never got beyond mere courtesy. 
It was, however, announced on September 30 that the German 
Emperor would shortly visit the Archduke at Eckartsau on the 
banks of the Danube, an indication of more friendly relations 
than formerly between the two men. 

The publication of the Imperial interview in the Daily 
Telegraph (October 28, 1908) made a painful impression on 
Franz Ferdinand, who thought that William II.’s prestige must 
suffer severely at the very moment that for high political reasons 
he had sought a rapprochement. But events worked for the Kaiser, 
and the visit to Eckartsau in November cemented the friendship 
between guest and host, who was sensibly affected by the 
categorical undertakings of William II. to support Austria in the 
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bold Balkan policy upon which she had embarked under the 
auspices of Baron von Aerenthal on the instigation of the Arch- 
duke. The reconciliation between Franz Ferdinand and the 
German Court was emphasised by the subsequent visit paid to 
the Heir-Presumptive and Princess Hohenberg at their Palace of 
Belvedere by the German Crown Prince during his stay in 
Vienna, already referred to. | 

There are those who maintain that this entenie is purely 
political, that it was only effected for reasons of State, and was 
contrary to the personal sentiments of the Archduke, who, how- 
ever, realised that the interests of Austria-Hungary demanded 
close association with Germany. It is likewise affirmed that 
Franz Ferdinand only consented to “ make it up” with the 
Hohenzollerns, whom he had cordially disliked, and who had 
disliked him, when it was demonstrated to him that British power 
was illusory. Who effected this conversion? I do not know. 
Possibly it was another of those German intrigues of which we 
have had such abundance of late years. The upshot is that for 
the time being the Archduke has abandoned his former prejudices, 
but we should bear in mind that he remains an ardent Catholic 
and an Austrian nationalist dreaming of a greater Austria, and that 
personally he is self-willed, determined, and anything but pliable. 
When he mounts the throne of the Hapsburgs, such a character 
cannot fail to be a considerable factor in international affairs. 
It might be interesting to speculate upon the probable relations 
of the future Austrian Emperor with the present German Em- 
peror, the two men being so totally dissimilar; but time alone 
can solve the enigma. The future policy of the Dual Monarchy 
largely depends upon this relationship. The reconciliation of 
William II. with Franz Ferdinand should not make us forget 
their former hostility, nor should we forget that the Archduke 
harbours no personal hatred towards either France or Great 
Britain. In fact, he feels very much drawn towards both those 
countries—for France he has considerable sympathy, in spite of 
certain disquieting aspects of her internal policy, which naturally 
disturb his Catholic mind, and he thoroughly appreciates the 
loyalty of the French Government in foreign affairs, while he 
disapproves of the Bismarckian policy of Germany towards her 
neighbour. He is in favour of preserving the very friendly 
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relations with England which have so long united the two reign- 
ing houses, as also the Governments of London and Vienna, 
except for passing breezes. Such views scarcely accord with the 
vaulting ambition and passions of Germany, and they make 
all but the most dogmatic hesitate in forecasting the external 
policy of the future Emperor and King of Austria-Hungary. 
Though a convinced German, Franz Ferdinand is a Catholic 
German, who desires that the centre of German activity shall 
be Vienna rather than Berlin. Whereas the Emperor Francis 
Joseph has frequently subordinated Austro-Hungarian policy to 
the perilous impulses of his wayward neighbour, Franz Ferdinand 
is likely to take a different view of the relative positions of the 
two Empires. For many years Austria has been the “brilliant 
second” of Germany, a réle inacceptable to Franz Ferdinand, and, 
sooner or later, this capable and clear-sighted Prince cannot fail 
to see that German Imperialism will either lead the Dual Monarchy 
to ruin or vassalage. Once he has grasped this fact, which is 
becoming ever more obvious to the intelligence of Austria and 
Hungary, it is not extravagant to anticipate that he will cease 
to regard the compact between Bismarck and Andrassy as an 
eternal political dogma outside which there is no prosperity or 
security for the Dual Monarchy. 

Let us hope, in the interests of European peace, for a speedy 
awakening in Vienna, as the aggressive power of Germany 
depends upon the blind concurrence of Austria-Hungary. 

Whatever may be the possible evolution of Austrian policy, 
it is the plain duty of France, England, and Russia to remain 
strong, as strength alone enables peoples to profit by events. 


ANDRE MEvIL. 


THE BURDENED LANDOWNER OF 
ENGLAND 


CavTION in undertaking to criticise the political conditions of a 
strange country befits a visitor. That I recognise, but still 
venture to put before British readers some observations on the 
land position in England, which have come from a close following 
of the Budget debates, and a constant mental reference to 
Australian land conditions, with which I am familiar. As a 
rough generalisation, it seems to me that the policy in Great 
Britain is to impose burdens upon the landholder; in Australia, 
to grant subsidies to him. The one great principle of local 
politics in the Commonwealth of Australia is to strive to get the 
man on the land and to keep him there by making things as easy 
as possible for him. It is recognised that a great tendency of 
modern civilisation is to tempt people away from rural to urban 
life; and it is held that ‘‘the man on the land” is so valuable as 
a national factor that his welfare should be studied even at the 
price of a complete disregard of Free Trade economics. 

That idea seems to me thoroughly sound. I can recall as an 
example, to illustrate the national value of the man on the land, 
the fine race of sturdy ‘‘mixed farmers” on the Huon River 
frontages in Tasmania. The Huon farmer’s staple crop is the 
apple, but in addition to growing apples he runs a few sheep on 
the poorly-soiled hills at the back of his river-meadow and keeps 
cows and pigs (the latter, fed on skim milk, apples, and oats, 
produce bacon fit to rank with any of England). Astonishingly 
little do these farmers need from outside their farms. The town 
stores are drawn upon for clothes and a few groceries, and that 
is all. Food of all kinds comes from the farm—eggs, poultry, 
milk, butter, cheese, pork, bacon, mutton, and, of course, fruit. 
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Some of the older fashioned farmers even grist their own grain 
and have their breakfast porridge of home-grown oats. Of in- 
calculable national value is such a class as this, since there is no 
imaginable blow of fate which can seriously threaten its stability. 
A war, or some such calamity, may cut them off from their 
market and make them for a while poor, but it cannot make 
them hungry. Whatever happens they are sure of food and 
some degree of comfort. Now it is the ideal of the social re- 
former to see increase in Australia the number of petty farmers, 
such as the apple-growers of the Huon Riverand the hop-growers 
of the Derwent River, Tasmania. For such men, with big 
families, as a rule, and giving their sons steady nerves for the 
firing-line, are an asset difficult to put into a commercial balance- 
sheet, but none the less real. 

In England, it seems to me—from an examination necessarily 
not exhaustive, but, I hope, impartial, of your local conditions 
—the whole tendency, since the Free Trade era, has been 
to discourage the landed industry. I should divide the land 
history of England into two periods: (1) the Feudal Era, 
during which the land was the greatest source of wealth; 
during which its products were protected by the most drastic 
Customs laws from foreign competition, and during which it quite 
fairly bore the greatest part of the national taxation; (2) the 
Industrial Era, during which the land was rapidly supplanted by 
the factory as a money-spinner; its best workers were drained 
away by the attractions of the cities; its products lost all their 
protection, and had to compete with foreign goods on terms of 
disadvantage; but its burdens—of tithes, poor rates, local 
government rates, succession duties, &c.—were left in all their 
old weight. I do not think that is an unfair generalisation. 
Yet, if it represents the truth, it is surely both a serious indict- 
ment of the British Statesmanship of a past century and a 
sufficient explanation of “the national decadence” one hears so 
much of, to whatever extent that may exist in actual fact. If 
there were not a “national decadence” in a country where the 
whole course of government seems to be designed to drive people 
off the land it would be a very wonderful thing. 

A succinct statement of the position in regard to land-holding 
in Australia, without any attempt at detailed comparisons with 
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British conditions, will probably best serve the purpose of this 
article. British landowners, more familiar than I could be with 
their own local conditions, may then make their own comparisons 
and draw their own conclusions. Itshould be stated, in preface, 
that, notwithstanding all the aids here detailed, the land position 
in Australia is still not accounted satisfactory; that the call of 
the cities has still not been counterbalanced; and that further 
concessions to the farmer are being devised to encourage him to 
stick to the land. 

In the first place, the Australian landholder has high protec- 
tion for all his products. The local market in wheat, oats, 
barley, malt, flour, hay, butter, meat, fruit, and so on, is secured 
to him almost absolutely. That, of course, represents an 
economic subsidy of great value. At the same time concessions 
in the general protective policy of the country are made in his 
favour. As far as possible his machinery and his “raw material” 
requirements are guarded against the possibility of an increase 
of price through Protective duties. The Australian Government 
in this regard does not at all consider it impossible to at once 
protect a local manufacturer against foreign competition and a 
local consumer against a “monopoly price” of the product. 
Many practical examples have shown that the local manufacturer, 
secured in his home market, is often willing to actually reduce 
prices below those of the Free Trade era. 

The next great subsidy that the Australian landowner garners 
is from the railways. Practically all the lines are owned by the 
various State Governments, and all those Governments, by a 
system of differential rates, favour the farmer. Roughly the 
customers of the railways stand in this order of favour: (1) The 
Farmer; (2) The Pastoralist; (3) The Miner; (4) The Merchant; 
(5) The Suburban Passenger. Since the railways are made to pay 
(they are, as a rule, admirably managed) the position really is 
that other classes of the community have to pay higher rates in 
order that the farmer’s produce may be carried at a below- 
remuneration rate. That no one seriously objects to this is 
shown by the fact that in all the States this differential railway 
system is carried on without protest. 

Some smaller subsidies are these: The State maintains a staff 
of agricultural and veterinary experts to deal with plant and 
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animal diseases and to analyse soils and advise on local con- 
ditions for the farmer and the grazier. The State keeps up agricul- 
tural colleges where young men may be trained as farmers, 
graziers, fruit-growers. Farmers in search of land may travel on 
the railways free. Agricultural Societies—which hold yearly 
shows, the great “ fairs” of the country—are subsidised £ for £ 
on their members’ subscriptions. Country Schools of Arts, which 
keep up reading rooms, circulating libraries, and even card and 
billiard rooms are subsidised by the State. Country hospitals 
get free land and often a free building from the State and are 
subsidised £ for £ on the subscriptions they raise, besides receiv- 
ing direct payment for all poor patients. Country schools are 
maintained absolutely free. In some thinly populated districts, 
the State provides vehicles for the transport of children to and 
from the schools; it practically always provides school children 
with free railway carriage; in one State it will pay part of the 
cost of a private tutor or governess when it is impossible to get 
the children to a State school. 

As to taxation, the land pays no tithes, of course, since there 
is no State Church. It pays no poor rates; the asylums for the 
poor, for the mentally afflicted, for the incurable, are maintained 
out of the central revenue. The land does not even pay for the 
local works, such as roads and bridges. In 1906-7, the last year 
for which figures are available, in the State of New South Wales, 
on a capital value of £140,314,600 (urban and rural) the various 
municipal bodies collected a total taxation of £595,812 (about 1d. 
in the £ on the capital value) and that mostly came from urban 
lands. That £595,812 represented the total local taxation in New 
South Wales for the year. The Central Government in that year 
besides largely subsidising every rustic municipality—sometimes 
to the extent of £ for £ on its revenue—spent £655,400 on local 
works. 

Taxation of the land for the general revenue is in Australia 
very slight. The Federal Government imposes no land tax: the 
Queensland State Government none. The New South Wales 
Government had an unimproved land value tax of 1d. in the £ 
for the benefit of the general revenue for some years, but has now 
handed it over to the local governing bodies in full. Victoria in 
1906 collected £92,000 for the general revenue by a land tax; it 
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only applies to estates over 640 acres in extent; its rate is 
1} per cent. on the capital value, but no land can be valued at 
a higher value than £4 per acre. Except to meet the exigencies 
of party controversy, it might be said that Victoria has no land 
tax. South Australia has a land tax of $d. in the £, with higher 
rates (rising to 1d. in the £) for ,big estates, and a surtax on 
absentee landlords. It is an economic rather than a fiscal tax, 
being designed to discourage big estates. West Australia imposes 
a tax of ld. in the £ on unimproved land and reduces the tax by 
50 per cent. if the land is improved in any way, 2.e., built upon 
or cultivated, though in all cases the unimproved and not the 
improved value is taken for rating. Tasmania has a tax of 4d. 
in the £ on estates under £5000 in value; on estates of higher 
value the tax rises gradually to ld.in the £. These taxes 
are in the total inconsiderable. The whole sum of them in 
the Commonwealth during the current year will not realise 
£300,000, and that will be collected almost exclusively from the 
owners of large rural estates who are not using them but holding 
them against use. 

A fair statement of the position in Australia is that the landowner 
pays no poor rates, no tithes, nothing to the up-keep of asylums, 
practically no general revenue taxes, and has from one-half to 
three-fourths of his local works found for him by the Central 
Government. Not even in Probate duties is he called upon to 
contribute much; they range in Australia from 1 to 10 per cent. 
On the other hand he enjoys all the subsidies and advantages that 
have been enumerated. (The bulk of the revenue, of course, 
comes from the Customs and Excise. To take a comparison from 
one State: In 1906-7 New South Wales contributed £4,782,122 
in Customs and Excise, and in all other taxes—Probate and suc- 
cession duties, stamp duties, land and income taxes—£1,381,305. ) 
Yet we find it difficult in Australia to keep the people from flow- 
ing to the cities from the country. How can England, pursuing 
a policy, as it seems to me, of casting large burdens on the land- 
owning class, whilst denying them all Protection, hope to keep a 
fair proportion of rural population? And how, without that fair 
proportion, can it hope to keep a sound and strong and sane 
national life ? 

Frank Fox. 
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THE PAMPERING OF PRISONERS 


Towarps the close of last year I chanced to fall into the 
hands of the police in connection with a matter which was very 
much before the public eye at the time and has not yet been 
entirely forgotten. As a result of my conduct I underwent a 
term of one month’s imprisonment with hard labour in a West- 
country prison. It is not my intention to discuss the incidents 
which led to my incarceration; suflice it to say that the sentence 
was regarded by my friends and by all those who understood my 
motives as unnecessarily severe and calculated to do me nothing 
but harm. For this the harrowing pen-pictures of the life of 
convicted criminals, which respectable, kind-hearted citizens read, 
shudder at, and believe, were mainly responsible. As an Oxford 
graduate, brought up in comfort if not in luxury, and accus- 
tomed to the enjoyment of considerably more than the necessities 
of life, it is only reasonable to suppose that I was less suited to 
the conditions of prison life than members of the class from 
which the majority of criminals are drawn. At home, at school, 
and at the University, my tastes had always inclined towards 
refinement, freedom, and intellectual pursuits. Though by nature 
an optimist, it was with some misgiving therefore that I regarded 
my sentence. Had there been cause for complaint, such cause 
would not have escaped my notice, but experience quickly 
scattered all my preconceived notions of prison conditions to 
the winds. Many have on their release written despairingly 
and even bitterly of prison régime, but for the most part 
they have done so to further their own interests and, if pos- 
sible, to excite profitable pity. I have striven to set forth 
in these pages a plain and truthful narrative, together with 
the conclusions which I have drawn, in the hope that their 
publication may do something to check the false impressions 
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which are being conveyed by the sentimentalists to the general 
public. | 

The first two “ordeals” (pace the humanitarians) that await 
the criminal on entering prison are the medical examination and 
the hot bath. It is only reasonable to suppose that both these 
are luxuries to which the majority of prisoners are not accus- 
tomed. ‘They are, moreover, luxuries which, had they been 
attainable, might have given fresh lease of life to many a 
neglected and emaciated body. The regular allowance of three 
hot baths per month leaves little to be desired from a hygienic 
point of view; while the doctor is in constant attendance with 
his cheery “ All right this morning?” to each prisoner as he files 
into morning chapel. 

Prison clothing is made from thick, warm, and serviceable 
cloth, and I could not help making a mental comparison between 
my own condition and that of thousands of London hawkers. Iwas 
never cold. Prisoners may, if they desire it, or if in the opinion 
of the doctor they require it, receive flannel shirts and under- 
clothing. I wore cotton for preference. Being supplied in a 
limited number of stock-sizes the clothes do not always fit, but 
this is a detail. Any risk of disease or contamination being 
passed from one criminal to another is obviated by the thorough 
course of cleansing and fumigation to which each article is 
subjected before being served out afresh. Towels, linen, etc., 
are frequently washed. Even the pillow-cases are changed 
fortnightly. 

There is perhaps no feature of prison régime that has excited 
such intense anger or bitter hostility as the mark of the broad 
arrow. It is supposed to have a degrading effect upon the 
prisoner’s self-respect; to be the hall-mark of his rascality; to 
have the effect of plunging even an innocent man into the abyss 
of hopelessness. I confess to having worn it without shame. 
Some general means of identification in case of escape is surely 
necessary, when it is borne in mind that at certain periods of the 
day the whole of the prisoners are simultaneously released from 
their cells under the supervision of unarmed warders. I have 
no hesitation in saying that however much the sentimentalists 
may resent it, the prisoners themselves shed no tears over so 
imaginary a grievance. I cannot see that any stigma attaches 
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to having worn the broad arrow. It is the crime for which a 
prisoner is sentenced, not the incidents of the sentence itself, 
that matters. 

The prison buildings leave little to be desired. They are 
compact and solid. Draughts,so frequent an enemy in the jerry- 
built villas of modern England, are conspicuous by their absence. 
Corridors, passages, and cells are spotlessly clean, and the latter 
are artificially warmed in the most healthy manner possible, a 
happy medium being ensured between the chilliness outside and 
that stuffy, unwholesome atmosphere which one associates with 
hotels, restaurants, and public buildings generally. Both the 
cells which I occupied were excellently ventilated by means of 
three ventilators and a window, which I was at liberty to open 
and shut at pleasure. In fact, I found the sanitary and hygienic 
conditions vastly superior to those enjoyed by the average town- 
dweller. The cells vary greatly in size. The smaller of the two 
to which I was allotted measured fifteen feet by nine—or nearly 
twice the size of my bedroom in London. Those, however, in 
which refractory prisoners are temporarily confined are quite 
diminutive. From the window I had a clear view of the fields, 
a little wood, and the main road. I could see the workmen 
going to their work in the morning and returning at dusk. I 
could also see the starving, weather-beaten tramps, whose pitiable 
condition it was that first set me thinking on the subject of this 
essay. It was my peculiar position which led me to compare 
the slum-life of “free ’’ Englishmen with the prison life of their 
convicted fellows, and which enabled me to take a more thought- 
ful view as to the unhappy plight of the former. 

Prison bedding consists of three large, warm blankets, a mat, 
a pillow, and two sheets. These are spread upon a large board 
composed of three planks joined together by cross-pieces which 
raise it from the floor. Short-term prisoners like myself are 
obliged to sleep without a mattress during the first fortnight of 
their sentence, but the regulation, it should be added, applies 
only to male prisoners between the ages of sixteen and sixty. 
My own recollection of it is one of distinct discomfort, followed 
by stiffness in the morning; but it was never sufficiently marked to 
deprive me of the requisite amount of sleep. When it is remem- 
bered that prison is intended as a place of punishment, not of 
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reward, there appears less just ground for complaint in this 
temporary inconvenience. The criminals have no reason to envy 
the thousands who during the winter snowstorms spent their 
days on the London streets and their nights on the Thames 
Embankment. 

It is sometimes stated by sentimental people that to force a 
prisoner to clean, scrub, brush, and polish is to degrade his better 
instincts. It would, however, be a problem of more than passing 
difficulty to suggest an alternative were manual labour forbidden. 
‘Educate the criminal!” “ Lift him outof himself!” ‘ Appeal to 
his better instincts!” ‘Make him a nobler citizen!” These are a 
few of many suggestions. They look well as planks in a Socialistic 
platform. They sound well on the lips of enthusiastic visionaries. 
But they lack that essential virtue—practicability. They are 
repudiated by the criminals themselves and by those who are 
conversant with the ways and peculiarities of criminals. They 
are intelligible enough to a mere Englishman; but they would 
be “practical politics”? only to a citizen of Utopia. There may, 
of course, be one criminal in a hundred worthy of better things, 
but to abolish manual labour for the 99 per cent. in his interests 
would be folly. Rather is there need to increase both the amount 
and the severity. In prison the British workman scrubs his own 
floor; in freedom he makes his wife do it. 

Stone-breaking was my first task, and it was no hardship while 
my hands lasted. In these days of class legislation it is a truism 
to say that there are many worse things than this in the life of 
an educated man of position. When my hands were too blis- 
tered to continue, the doctor readily granted me a change of 
occupation. I picked oakum in my cell. It was not a labour 
of love, nor was it a task of any intrinsic educational value; but 
it had, in common with most prison work, the redeeming virtue 
of allowing the mind to roam at will over the whole expanse of 
past and future. One can pick oakum and think at the same 
time! Picked oakum is used for caulking the decks of His 
Majesty’s ships, and I felt that though our sphere of usefulness 
was limited—our patriotic possibilities not quite what they might 
have been—I and my fellow prisoners were at least returning 
good for evil to the Government that confined us. After a few 
days, instructions were given that I should be taught to sew. 
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The warder in charge of the needle-and-thread department was 
a genial Yorkshireman, whose breezy manner and distinctive 
intonation stood out in marked relief against the ponderous 
speech and movement of the West-country warders. I believe I 
was an apt pupil, for in a few days the prison was richer by 
some four dozen neatly-hemmed sheets. During the remainder 
of my term I was busily engaged in making mail-bags for the 
Postal authorities: perhaps the most interesting occupation of 
any which was given me. If I have dwelled at excessive length 
on the subject of prison work it is because work is the sine qué 
non of prison existence. Deprivation of work is the greatest 
punishment which can be dealt out to refractory prisoners, far 
more disciplinary and depressing in its effects than deprivation of 
food, religious ministration, or exercise. 

Any account of the food raises the burning question: “ What 
is good food?” The answer is,in my opinion: ‘‘ Food that keeps 
a man in good health,” not food that induces a feeling of replete- 
ness. The prison diets did appear scanty from my point of 
view; but how would the same diets appear from the point of 
view of the starving, unemployed slum-dweller ? There are three 
diets, A, B, and C, gradually increasing in amount as the sentence 
progresses; a fact which, in conjunction with the existence of 
punitive diets, 1 and 2, ‘is a direct incentive to industry and 
good conduct. The food itself is clean, regular, and wholesome. 
It consists in the main of brown bread, potatoes, and porridge or 
gruel. The effect of this diet upon myself was as beneficial as it 
was remarkable, in the light of accepted theories. Previous to 
my incarceration I had been in the habit of indulging in two and 
often three meat meals perdiem. It is the allowance which con- 
vention has ruled necessary in a northern climate. From this 
I passed directly to prison diet A during the first week. Diet 
A contains no meat at all. Diet B, on which I passed the 
remainder of my sentence, allows for only ten ounces of meat per 
week. My health was perfect throughout my term of imprison- 
ment, and at the expiration of a month I had increased my 
weight by no less than five pounds! 

Lest I be accused of omitting the darker side of the picture, 
I will admit that as a rule I was reduced to drinking during the 
day the water in which I had washed my breakfast utensils. 
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The explanation which a friendly warder—or rather, one of the 
many friendly warders—vouchsafed me was to the following 
effect. ‘‘ After all,” he said, “your pots ought to be quite 
clean. All you put into your water is the bits of gruel and stuff 
that you eat; so where’s the harm?” Water with a sediment 
of stale gruel is not a liquid of crystalline clearness, but it is 
both healthier and more palatable than much foreign beer to be 
met with in our restaurants. 

I have a grievance, too, against the prison Sunday. There is 
« ghastly monotony about it, relieved only by two services in 
chapel and the customary three meals. No work is done, and 
no exercise allowed. From 6.30 a.m. till bedtime is a period of 
nearly fourteen hours. If from this are deducted the two hours 
in chapel, with one and a half hours for meals, there are left no 
less than ten hours of abject melancholy. It is a punishable 
offence even to look out of the window, and warders are con- 
stantly pacing the corridors. There is no seat save the hard, 
narrow bench, and no books save the Bible and four other 
religious or semi-religious works. Possessed though I was of 
the Great Book, a passionate desire for work used to creep over 
me as I sat and wished for the night. Yet the very monotony 
of Sunday made the week brighter, and it was with a frenzy of 
delight that I used to string up my mail-bag and set to work as 
Monday’s dawn was breaking. To the great majority of 
prisoners, it is to be feared, the Bible was a sealed book. My 
observations in chapel led me to suppose that some 20 per cent. 
were totally unable to read; while I gathered from the chaplain 
—one of the most kind-hearted and unselfish workers it has been 
my privilege to meet—that nearly 70 per cent. more were at 
that time devoid of religion, and proof against all gentler influ- 
ences. To 90 per cent. of the prisoners, therefore, Sunday was 
a blank day, robbed of all the interest which chapel and Bible 
have for those who have been more fortunate in their education. 
Whether the renewed zest which this system gives to the week’s 
work sufficiently counterbalances the monotony of Sunday itself, 
is @ point very open to discussion; but my own opinion is that 
the average prisoner cannot be the better for the blank solitude 
and gloom of his day of rest. 

In this narrative I have endeavoured to show that prison life 
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is merely a negative hardship. Any distress which I may have 
felt at first was due, not to what I had to do, but what I had 
not to do. Under these circumstances prison life can be no 
positive hardship to a homeless vagabond, and I maintain also 
that the latter can suffer no negative hardship either, since he 
has little in the outside world to be thankful for other than his 
freedom. Where, then, is his hard case? . 

Meanwhile the work of amelioration proceeds apace, because 
it encounters no organised opposition. The sentimentalists 
wisely confine themselves for the most part to generalisation 
and declamation. Both they and their audiences allow them- 
selves to be carried away by the fervour of their own passions. 
They are people of mercurial temperament, overflowing with 
enthusiasm when their minds are inflamed with oratory; but 
loth to devote themselves to the labours of research and in- 
vestigation. In the few instances when they have descended to 
mere detail it has been at the instigation of one of the many 
self-seeking ex-prisoners who have from time to time turned the 
misplaced sympathy of the public to their own advantage. If 
the recent changes in prison régime had been confined to sanitary 
and hygienic improvements there would be no grounds for 
complaint. But with the best of intentions the reformers have 
so diluted the medium of punishment that imprisonment is 
ceasing to have any terrors for those who have once tasted 
it. There is grave danger in such a state of affairs. Cases of 
voluntary imprisonment are continually on the increase. The 
newspapers have long ceased to comment upon them. “The 
prisoner stated that he preferred imprisonment to starvation.” 
To how many tragedies, to how many bitter stories of poverty 
and unhappiness, has this one sentence been the sequel? But 
every criminal infers a crime ; every flight from liberty to impri- 
sonment necessitates a fresh offence against society ; every flight 
is another step in the direction of anarchy. If this continues 
there will grow up among the masses a new habit of mind which 
will minimise the gravity of crime, and criminality will become 
a means of livelihood, almost a recognised profession. The 
greater, too, the desire for incarceration, the greater the crimes 
committed. And what if the death penalty be abolished? .. . 
There is a terrible future in store for a sentimental and indolent 
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nation when every human life save that of the murderer is at a 
discount. 

These are gloomy thoughts; but facts, not fancy, prompt them. 
To the general public the anomaly which I see in the condition 
of our prisons is not apparent. The apathy of the beggar where 
his opportunities are concerned can only be explained on the 
ground of%gnorance. It is not fear to commit crime that checks 
him. Once remove the scales from his eyes, and each starving 
wretch will tear himself from his groove of misery and rush 
panting to the cool, secluded cells, and the careless, happy prison 
life, where there is no worry, no dirt, no drunkenness; where the 
food is regular and nourishing ; where there is peace and security, 
and no anxious brooding over the morrow. Many ex-criminals 
must share my opinion, but they have their own reasons for 
concealing the truth. The public does not know, does not care, 
and does not understand. Modern notions of prisons are not 
based on knowledge of modern prisons. Few, in fact, have any 
definite idea of the life of prisoners in their own country. The 
majority know more about the prisoners of antiquity, of the 
middle ages, or of modern Russia. A traditional terror of incar- 
ceration is handed down from father to son, and from generation 
to generation. There are tales of horror, familiar to all, of 
Edward II. and Richard II., sovereigns of England, foully done 
to death in the prisons of Berkeley and Pomfret ; of Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield, thrown, an innocent debtor, into the foul 
atmosphere of an Irish gaol, and the still fouler company of the 
ruffians whom (so the beautiful story relates) he brought back to 
righteousness ; of Newgate prison, familiarised by Dickens and 
others too numerous to mention. So late as the middle of the 
eighteenth century a prisoner was devoured by rats in a Scotch 
dungeon, and the horrors to which the revolutionaries are sub- 
jected to-day in Siberia and St. Petersburg are familiar to 
all readers of the sensational novel. But of the prisons of 
contemporary England little is known and nothing good is 
spoken. 

In view of the contrast which I have drawn between the 
comforts of prison and the discomforts of slum life, it will be 
objected by the sentimentalists that the remedy lies in alleviating 
the lot of the masses, not in increasing the severity of their 
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punishment. This is a principle with which few will quarrel, for 
it is the quintessence of all that is best in a human heart, in a 
party programme, or in a national movement. But it is a 
principle, and nothing more. It is true that alleviating the lot 
of the masses is the ultimate goal at which all policies must 
aim; but, on the other hand, increasing the severity of our 
methods of punishment is the first step—the step that is 
needed to-day—if the goal at which we aim is ever to be 
reached. 

History has proved beyond dispute that there is no time more 
precarious, no time in which it is more essential for governments 
to walk warily, than the time when old institutions (however 
worthless in themselves) are being subjected to alteration and 
improvement. It is the one great lesson of European history 
during the eighteenth century, when the benevolent despots 
attempted, with the very best intentions and the very worst 
results, to force sweeping reforms upon their respective countries 
in (what they considered to be) the interests of the people. 
Humanitarians are the benevolent despots of the twentieth 
century, and slum misery the institution which they set 
themselves to uproot. It is by no means a necessary institution. 
Humanitarians recognise this, but they do not recognise, some- 
times, the delicacy of the task which they are undertaking. They 
set about it in the wrong way. It is a task which can only be 
accomplished gradually. As in demolishing a useless house, the 
work must be commenced at the top, lest the whole edifice tumble 
about the ears of the workers. Prison is one of the bulwarks 
which defend the workers from catastrophes while they work, 
and it must be maintained in an efficient condition for that 
purpose. 

The ideal to which all movement ought to tend is admittedly 
the lenient prison. But the ideal can only be attained at the 
coming of that happy era when only the lenient prison is 
required. At present a much harder and more dour treatment 
of prisoners is needed, for this is the danger-time when society 
is being gradually and practically evolutionised. At such a 
stage of human progress humanitarianism is found to bless only 
those that give, not those that receive, for there is a ruffianly 
minority in every state or society, composed of men who do not 
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appreciate kindness at its true value. Against these society is 
in duty bound to protect itself. 

It has been my object throughout this article to give a 
truthful, unbiassed account of the chief features of prison life, 
together with some exposition of the danger that exists so long 
as the governing classes and public generally form their opinions 
of it from unreliable and interested sources. No practical 
system of social reform can be safely attempted if prison is not 
meanwhile exercising that wholesome restraint over the millions 
which is the primary object of its existence. The work of 
reform has been rendered trebly difficult by the vapourings 
of the sentimentalists, which unsettle men’s minds, and lead them, 
in the inevitable disappointment which ensues, to look to 
revolution and anarchy for relief. It will be rendered impossible 
if the sufferers discover the true state of affairs before society 
has agreed upon a remedy. 

ONE OF THE PAMPERED. 


THE ETERNAL SERVANT PROBLEM 


Amonecst the many burning questions passed on for solution from 
the nineteenth to the twentieth century, none excites more 
general interest, and provides, at least among women folk, a more 
keenly discussed topic than that of domestic service. Numerous 
newspapers and journals throughout the country, from time to 
time, have opened their columns to all and sundry willing to 
ventilate their opinions on the subject. But with all this publicity 
and discussion, no progress towards adequate reform has been 
made. Looking at the world of industry, it may be truthfully 
said that during the last fifty years every class of worker has 
benefited to a much greater degree than that of domestic service. 
Notwithstanding that the question is one affecting the comfort 
and well-being of so many households, there has been great dis- 
inclination on the part of those most interested to apply them- 
selves to it as they would to any other problem of practical 
import. Doubtless, some of the evils of the present system of 
social life in general, and of domestic service in particular, are of 
economic origin; and nothing short of a complete transforma- 
tion of society would put what is wrong perfectly right. But 
many difficulties, on the other hand, are purely personal, as 
affecting employers and employed, and may be got over satisfac- 
torily without the necessity of a revolution. Most thinking people 
are agreed that in order to preserve the happiness of home life 
something must be done to improve matters; and the present 
seems an appropriate time to offer a partial solution. Hxamina- 
tion of the tables giving the number of females returned as 
engaged in definite occupations shows that domestic service stands 
first in order of numerical importance. 


The number of women and girls engaged in domestic service in England and 
Wales, according to the census of 1901, was 45,711 in hotels, lodging, and eating- 
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houses, and 1,285,072 in private houses; whilst the total number of females 
aged ten years and upwards engaged in all occupations was 4,171,751. From 
this it appears that nearly one-third of the employed female population of the 
United Kingdom are domestic servants, and that domestic service is not only 
the largest women’s industry; but the largest single industry for either men or 
women. The census shows that it is declining rapidly, for whereas in 1881 
there were 123 employed in domestic service out of every 1000 females of and 
above ten years, in 1891 there were only 121, and in 1901 the drop is still more 
striking, as it falls to 101.* 


Employers are prone to look upon the causes of this decrease 
as arising solely from the employees’ side, but there is no denying 
that the conditions which prevail in many households furnish 
proof to the opposite. If we examine and compare the wages of 
other women workers we shall see the advantage domestic 
service has over many other employments. There are few other 
occupations open to women where they can have food and 
lodging, and in some cases “all found” waiting ready for them. 
Yet however good the position and the wages may be, the 
calling itself does not seem to be attractive, and it is very often 
exchanged for a married life of toil and drudgery, with little 
hope of any real comfort. 

Domestics have been usually looked upon as a different 
species of human being, and too long debarred from their social 
and personal rights. They have had very little help or en- 
couragement in fighting for them, and it is largely owing to 
these circumstances that the calling is so unpopular and even 
despised. In other employments for women there is more 
freedom to indulge the individual taste in most things; a 
reasonable portion of each day is their very own to do what 
they like and go where they please. But domestics, even in the 
most considerate of households, are denied this freedom; and 
factory-girls, shop-girls, and other workers, from the proud 
eminence of their comparative freedom, look down upon domestic 
service as a form of slavery. Apart from the question of low or 
high wages there is always a limit to any servant’s capacity for 
work, and the hours of duty ought, therefore, to be limited. It 
would be impossible to state exactly the hours worked by all 
domestic helps, as they vary from day to day, in every house; 
but when we take into consideration that the majority of them 


* Englishwomen’s Year Book, p. 93. 
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are on duty from fifteen to eighteen hours daily, it cannot be 
denied such long hours ought to be lessened. Time and custom 
seem to have made it natural for employers to think it right 
that domestics should be at their beck and call from 6 A.M. 
until 10 p.m., or even later. Although a domestic may not be 
working during all these fourteen or eighteen hours, she is never- 
theless in the bonds of duty all the time. 

Domestics, therefore, have every right in claiming a daily 
amount of leisure; this to be arranged between mistress and 
maid, in accordance with household routine. From three to 
four hours each day or every alternate day might well be given 
in those houses where two or three maids and upwards are kept, 
so many getting away in turns. Perhaps this would be more 
difficult to arrange where one maid only is kept; but even there 
things could be so arranged for the domestic to have her allotted 
time off. The domestic who knows that each day will bring 
its appointed duties, and that when she has finished these 
duties there will be an opportunity for some leisure, has more 
inducement to do her work and show every consideration 
for her mistress. It would be more difficult to arrange for 
the domestic who has a nagging inconsistent mistress whom 
nothing and nobody can please. She feels her duty will never 
be done and has no heart to do her work with efficiency and 
pleasure. 

Another right domestics may reasonably claim is a comfortable 
room and bed. In many establishments the servants’ room is a 
disgrace, and very often it is in some dark out-of-the-way corner 
of the house where the sun never enters. We have only to inspect 
the houses being built at the present time to see how much 
domestics are thought of by the best architects and builders. It 
is usually after everything else has been planned that the architect 
manages to squeeze out some paltry 400 cubic feet of space for the 
servants’ room, and sometimes not even that. What a pleasure 
it is to see in many of the large establishments, where a staff of 
maids is kept, the consideration shown them in the way of bath- 
rooms, sitting-rooms, and good bedrooms. It would perhaps be 
impossible in every case for each domestic to have a separate bed- 
room, but where this is impossible, the bedroom to be occupied 
by two or three maids should be extremely spacious, airy, and 
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neatly and comfortably furnished, with a separate bed for each 
maid. 

The right of domestics to have visitors is a question somewhat 
difficult to define. No doubt, as in every other class of life, there 
are among domestics a few designing persons ready to take advan- 
tage of any position or privilege that may be given, and mistresses 
have to guard against this. Nevertheless, it does seem hard to 
say that domestics should not have visitors. We all find it 
refreshing to the mind when we have our own acquaintances 
occasionally, and domestics equally enjoy the same social stimu- 
lation. All reasonable domestics would understand that there is 
a reasonable limit to this practice. Perhaps the better way of 
meeting the difficulty would be for mistresses to fix a day and 
time (whether fortnightly or monthly) for each domestic to have 
a limited number of visitors, this to be qualified by the age and 
character of the servants. Experienced and tried domestics 
might have their visitors without supervision, but all young 
maids should, by right, inform their mistresses who their visitors 
are, 

Many mistresses are pestered by domestics having a continuous 
flow of visitors, but by stipulating a time for, and the number of 
them the mistress might think reasonable, the domestic machinery 
would work more smoothly. Callers in working hours would have 
the good sense to know it was wrong to remain any length of 
time. 

Another point in connection with servants’ visitors is the 
giving of refreshments. That a great number of domestics, in 
this respect, have no conscience is true, and the result is that 
any such privileges they may have are very often abused. If 
those domestics who have often a number of visitors in a week, 
and who have access to the household food, would add up the 
cost of the tea, sugar, biscuits, cheese, &c. &c., they give to 
them, it would come to no mere fraction. Domestics must 
learn to have the good sense to know this is dishonest on their 
part. 

According to law, a servant has no right to supply anything 
in the way of food to another without the sanction of the master 
or mistress. They have no business to offer what does not 
belong to them; still, no right-thinking mistress would refuse a 
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repast of some kind occasionally; it is when such privileges are 
abused that the generous mistress is driven to adopt the lock-and- 
key system. It is only just that anything beyond a reasonable 
repast should be provided at the domestic’s own expense. Many 
mistresses consider they show sagacity, not only by forbidding 
visitors, but by putting domestics on a strict allowance of 
food. No greater mistake could be made; and mistresses must 
remember that, apart from house-work being of the nature to 
create an appetite, servants have a right to good plain food and 
plenty of it. 

Many mistresses cannot understand fully the necessity of 
domestics’ rights being considered. Such must put themselves 
in their servant’s place and try to look at life from her point of 
view. This is essential if the conditions and life of a domestic 
are to be rightly understood. There are employers who treat 
their domestics in a liberal way only because they have come to 
see they must do so. Such conduct, good feeling, and sense are 
not the outcome of natural and true sympathy, but of compulsion 
and self-interest, which the domestics are quick to perceive, and 
hence such employers fail in arousing the deeper spirit of loyalty 
and respect on the part of their employees. 

It has often been stated, the higher the wage the less willing 
the service; and the less work, the greater the difficulty in having 
it properly done. Such cases are to be met with, but it must 
not be forgotten that the environment and social conditions under 
which one has to work have a great deal to do in determining 
how much or how well work will be done. 

Wages amongst domestics have certainly risen since the old 
days when work was much harder; but let it be also remembered 
that the domestic who satisfied the simple habits of the people 
then would not satisfy them now. It must be recognised on all 
sides that the great changes which have swept over the country 
since the stage-coach days have had the effect of modifying 
greatly the conditions of women and society generally. Taken 
as a whole, servants in these days are decidedly better than 
they were years ago; education and progress have made them 
more enlightened in every way, and we want them to become 
~ more so still. Too many mistresses want to have exactly their 
pound of flesh and more if they can get it, no matter how small 
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the wage. The domestic who enters a house where this idea is 
predominant, and where she is looked on with suspicion—her 
happiness and comfort unthought of—naturally enters into the 
narrow spirit of the house, and adopts a defensive attitude as to 
her rights, getting as much as she can, and giving as little as 
possible in return. It is evident a great moral and social 
responsibility lies upon those mistresses who employ young girls 
(growing children) as general maids. These are found in the 
smallest of houses; so often, unfortunately, managed by young 
and untrained mistresses. These young domestics are dressed in 
uniform like their elders, which is supposed to lend dignity to 
their calling and to the house. Besides breaking sticks, carrying 
coal, scrubbing, &c., they are more often than not trained in 
extravagant and wrong methods of cooking and working. They 
are regarded as little machines, out of which much hard and 
coarse work can be extracted. It is a crying shame that such 
domestic sweating should largely prevail amongst intelligent and 
Christian people. 

Duty is as important between mistress and maid, and between 
maid and mistress, as in every other stage of life. Domestics fail 
in their duty if they only act according to use and wont. Many 
of them, by their actions and attitude, would almost lead mis- 
tresses to think they were fulfilling their duties simply from a 
“charity” point of view. That there are mistresses who 
miserably fail in their duty is true. I have not only met them, 
but lived with them; and I could make competent mistresses’ 
hair stand on end with a description of personal experiences. 

The present relations of the majority of mistresses and maids 
are most unsatisfactory, but let us hope a change for the better 
is not far off. Servants are not perfect any more than their 
employers, and if only the latter could see domestic service in 
the true light of a common humanity, the former would be quite 
amenable to the change of spirit, and their duties would be per- 
formed more willingly and efficiently. When good domestics are 
found in a household, their existence may be in a great part 
traced to the character of the mistress; out of such houses girls 
are happily married, and the genuine human relationship there 
established is not effaced, but continues to exist in after life. 


There is no class more deserving of good, and freely given, 
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characters than honest servants. All germane facts should be 
disclosed which might be supposed to influence another in 
engaging or rejecting a domestic. Keeping back the truth is as 
unjustifiable as an untrue statement. And it is much to be 
regretted that this is a point wherein mistresses—through timidity 
or mistaken kindness—are neither true to themselves nor to other 
mistresses. There are mistresses who, when asked if they can 
recommend a certain domestic, do it in such fashion as to 
practically ignore any good qualities the servant may possess. 
This may arise from a revengeful feeling, especially when the 
domestic has given satisfaction, and is leaving to better her 
position in respect of wages, in which case she is often looked 
upon by her employers as ungrateful—a strangely inconsistent 
attitude on the part of many who otherwise have a reasonable 
outlook on life. 

Ladies often engage a servant, although they have had 
certain facts disclosed to them, which to some would be sufficient 
cause for rejection. It may be the domestic was slovenly in 
habits, disobliging in manner, lazy, or occasionally the worse for 
drink, yet, being honestly warned of any of these failings, ladies 
are known to engage such; and after seeing the defects for 
themselves, have had the audacity to speak disrespectfully of 
the same domestic’s former mistress who had kept her so many 
months. This clearly shows the great mistake many ladies 
make by reluctantly keeping those who do not suit, and the harm 
that can be done by an unjust method of giving and taking of 
character. Therefore it cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
all employers of domestics the necessity of being just, candid, 
and reasonable. If such aduty were more habitually recognised, 
servants would find it more to their interest to conduct them- 
selves with propriety, and to do their work with more skill and 
good nature. Then the thoroughly capable servants would not 
have any reason to complain of characters being given with unfair- 
ness, and a lack of discrimination, leading many to conclude that 
all characters are, more or less, on a like basis of unreliability. 

As a matter of equality of rights, servants ought to dis- 
criminate when engaging with mistresses, and should know the 
general character and reputation of the house and its people, 
just as mistresses exercise their judgment as to the character ad 
efficiency of domestics. 
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Does the coming of the so-called lady servant herald a new 
era, releasing us from domestic worry and improving on the 
ordinary domestic, lady-help, or mother’s help? No, because in 
spite of her supposed advent, the root of the worries connected 
with the domestic problem remains untouched. Apart from the 
obstacles that ‘lie in the way of the universal coming of the 
“lady servant,” we may rest assured that neither the present- 
day lady-help, nor the proposed well-educated and trained lady- 
servant will ever be the means of either raising the dignity of 
domestic service, or removing the present difficulties of the 
“‘servant” question. We must go to the root of the evils and 
work upwards, bettering the present conditions of all domestic 
helps. When they, as a class, cease to be regarded as semi- 
slaves, and are looked upon as beings like ourselves, with human 
feelings and human rights, few women will avoid household duties 
as the alternative to factory, shop, or workroom, but will take to 
the calling from a sense of its natural avocation and healthiness. 
The term ‘lady-help” conveys some idea of superiority, and 
that she is of a different status from the ordinary servant class; 
but I think the general experience is that the so-called lady-help 
is a somewhat useless addition to the staff of a household, and a 
frequent source of friction with the rank and file, whom she 
considers beneath her. There is certainly much importance in a 
name, and it is worthy of consideration whether the terms 
“servant, ‘‘lady-help,” ‘mother’s-help,” should not be abo- 
lished, and ‘“‘domestic-help”’ substituted for those who make 
household duties their calling. Domestic service might not 
become any more attractive by this change of label, but, at all 
events, it would do away with the vulgar stigma of “ servitude,” 
or the mere ‘‘ slavey,” which is so distasteful to every one. We 
can all understand the meaning of lady’s-maid, lady’s-companion, 
governess, &c., but such anomalous names as lady-help, lady- 
nurse, and so on, are misleading, and have little relation to the 
actual duties of the post. 

It is not a better class of woman, or well-educated woman, 
that is wanted for this service, but efficiently trained women. 

Mistresses in past and present times have been too guilty in 
concluding, when difficulties have arisen between them and their 
domestics, that the fault has rested entirely with the latter, who 
have been regarded and spoken of in some disrespectful way. 
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In fact, many seem to think that experienced domestics should 
possess every virtue under the sun, forgetting there is a limit 
even to the fruits of virtuous experience. 

It is no uncommon statement made by mistresses that 
domestics are incompetent and they scorn teaching. It must be 
agreed that there are such; but when we find such qualities in 
all other grades of society, we can only say the domestic class is 
no exception, and that there are, and always will be, a few every- 
where who will find some excuse for their restless, scheming, and 
discontented spirit. 

Although there are many fairly well-qualified domestics at 
the present time, it must be confessed that even the best of 
them lack correct training. Many do not know the art of wash- 
ing dishes properly, or they would not be found bundling a 
quantity of dishes—it may be valuable ware—into the sink, and 
allowing the hot water to run on them. The resounding thuds 
with which they are put down after the drying process must be 
accountable for many breakages and much irritation. Before 
we can hope to have thoroughly efficient domestic-helps some 
erroneous ideas must be eradicated from the popular mind. 
Among such are, that household work is degrading, and that 
skill in domestic duties may be acquired without previous training. 
Once it is admitted that special training is necessary for domes- 
tics, people will also realise the necessity of such training for 
mistresses. There are many mistresses, in all stages of life, 
whose home-life experience and training have been, unfortunately, 
utterly inadequate, and at the present time it is appalling to see 
numbers of young women who get married knowing next to 
nothing of the house and its duties, their only training having 
been a few dainty cooking-lessons, which they look upon as their 
future equipment in life. Such young women never look to the 
responsibilities that await them. No woman’s education should 
be considered complete until she possesses the qualifications 
required for efficient discharge of domestic duties and household 
management. Let us hope, therefore, the time is not far distant 
when such training will be universally recognised as an essential 
part of every woman’s education. 

Besides some preliminary instruction in schools, there should 
be domestic service training colleges in every centre under the 
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control of town and county councils. This would mean expense; 
but the money would be well spent, and the millions of the public 
who are so dependent on domestics for their comfort and happi- 
ness would not grudge the outlay. Such public institutions would 
also act as the medium between employer and employed; there 
would be no further use for private registry offices, and few would 
regret their disappearance. Certain regulations would require to 
be made regarding contracts between mistress and maid, and 
every employer would be supplied with printed by-laws. In the 
event of one or the other habitually infringing these, the names 
should be struck off the lists of the institution. Such colleges would 
be partly kept up by the rates and partly from what they would 
earn from fees. Womenof the better class would also be received 
as boarders or day pupils, taking any branch of the curriculum 
and paying larger fees. The scheme is no doubt a large one, but 
if properly organised and managed it could not but succeed. 
While working and waiting for such a régime, we must not 
allow the question to lie dormant; there should be agitation for 
a Domestic Servant Trade Union, and now is the time for a few 
active domestics and mistresses to follow the example of a 
domestic in Denmark and form one here. This could be formed 
in a small way in all large towns of any importance. The syste- 
matic training I have referred to would not be carried out by 
such a Union, but by it many evils connected with the question 
would be remedied, thereby raising the whole status of domestic 
service, and promoting a better and more social relationship 
between mistress and maid. Iam bold to think that herein lies 
the true and lasting solution of a vexed problem, and when the 
proposals made are crystallised into being, many grievances will 
be remedied and a great social bugbear removed. I anticipate 
that some employers and some domestics who may read these 
pages will denounce many of my strictures on present conditions ; 
but unless a person has had long and varied experiences of life 
in its various ramifications, it is hardly possible to comprehend 
the intricacies of what seems at first sight a simple problem. I 
speak of what I know, and if this article is the means of arousing 
attention and criticism, my efforts will not have been in vain. 


ELIZABETH TYTLER. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WasunineTon, July 9, 1909 


Poor Mr. Bryan! One of the foremost men of his country, with 
a following second only to that of the President, whose every 
written and spoken word is carefully considered, he is the most 
unlucky of men. It is destructive to any man who aspires to 
leadership to be behind the thought of his time, but it is almost 
invariably fatal to his reputation to be in advance of it. This is 
Mr. Bryan’s fate. He has achieved prominence but not greatness, 
because it has been his misfortune to champion measures for 
which the people were not quite ready; and having prepared the 
ground he has the added bitterness of seeing a rival party and his 
political opponent take up those measures and receive popular 
approval. In the Democratic platform of 1896, when Mr. Bryan 
leaped into fame by his dramatic “ Cross of Gold’”’ speech, and 
was for the first time made the nominee of his party, there was 
a recommendation in favour of the income tax, which only a 
short time before the Supreme Court of the United States had 
declared unconstitutional; legislation was urged giving the Federal 
Government stricter control of railways and to prevent the for- 
mation of trusts; “government by injunction’? was denounced, 
and the coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1 was advocated. 
For all these planks in the platform Mr. Bryan and the Democratic 
party were roundly denounced; they were declared to be Social- 
istic and dangerous, and an attack on property and good govern- 
ment. They cost Mr. Bryan the election. 

With the exception of free silver, which is now dead and com- 
mands no support anywhere, every plank of the Democratic plat- 
' form of 1896 has in substance or form been incorporated in the 
platforms on which Mr. Bryan was nominated in 1900 and again 
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last year; and while Mr. Bryan has been three times nominated 
only to be defeated, he has lived to see his ideas appropriated by 
the Republicans; some of them he has already seen enacted into 
law, the others are in a fair way to find their place on the statute- 
book. But Mr. Bryan suffers the fate of most inventors and 
pioneers. It is notorious that, asa rule, the inventor starves and 
the promoter grows fat on exploiting his idea. Mr. Bryan isa 
thrice defeated candidate. 

The Democratic platform of last year adopted this resolution: 


We favour an income tax as part of our revenue system, and we urge the 
submission of a constitutional amendment specifically authorising Congress to 
levy and collect a tax upon individual and corporate incomes to the end 
that wealth may bear its proportionate share of the burdens of the Federal 
Government. 


The Republican convention was silent on the subject, but in 
his speech accepting the Republican presidential nomination, 
which was delivered after the adoption of the Democratic plat- 
form, Mr. Taft said: 


The Democratic platform demands two constitutional amendments—one 
providing for an income tax and the other for the election of Senators by the 
people. In my judgment an amendment to the Constitution for an income tax 
is not necessary. I believe that an income tax, when the protective system of 
customs and the internal-revenue tax shall not furnish income enough for 
governmental needs, can and should be devised which under the decisions of the 
Supreme Court will conform to the Constitution. 


On the sixteenth of last month Mr. Taft sent a message to 
Congress, in which he recommended “that both Houses, by a 
two-thirds vote, shall propose an amendment to the Constitution 
conferring the power to levy an income tax upon the national 
Government without apportionment among the States in propor- 
tion to population”; and in the same message Mr. Taft also re- 
commended the adoption of an amendment to the Tariff Bill, 
imposing upon all corporations and joint stock companies ‘an 
excise tax measured by 2 per cent. on the net income of such cor- 
porations.” In accordance with these recommendations the 
Senate last week adopted the corporation tax amendment, and 
last Monday the resolution for an amendment to the Constitution 
giving Congress power to levy an income tax in the manner de- 
scribed by the President, so as to meet the question of constitu- 
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tionality raised by the Supreme Court was also adopted. The 
corporation tax amendment will undoubtedly be accepted by the 
House, which will also adopt the resolution proposing the income 
tax amendment to the Constitution. Thus, in rather less than a 
year since the adoption of the platform on which Mr. Bryan went 
to his defeat, he has seen his political opponents take one of the 
principal planks of that platform and make it their own. 


But this is not his only idea that Mr. Bryan has seen appro- 
priated by the men who so vehemently denounced his proposals 
as “Socialism” and “legislative anarchy.” The Philadelphia 
Ledger, a staid, old-fashioned, Conservative newspaper with age 
and traditions behind it, independent in politics, but with a leaning 
toward Democracy, mournfully tells its readers that ‘‘it must be 
plain to the least discerning even of those Democrats who followed 
after Bryan, that there is nothing left of the Bryan ideas now 
for them to pick up. The Republicans have appropriated them 
all, except free silver, which died a natural death.’ It is true. 
Mr. Bryan demanded that the Federal Government should be 
given greater control over the railways, and the passage of the 
railway rate law and the enlargement of the powers of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission, is the answer to that demand. 
Mr. Bryan maintained that it was essential that the power of the 
trusts be curbed, and the passage of the Elkins Law(under which 
most of the trust prosecutions have been carried on), and the 
creation of the Bureau of Corporations, is his vindication at the 
hands of a Republican President and a Republican Congress. 
Mr. Bryan asserted that the power of the writ of injunction was 
arbitrarily and improperly used by the Federal courts in the 
interests of capital and at the expense of labour. The “injunction 
plank” in the last Republican platform is the Republican answer. 
But Mr. Bryan is a thrice-defeated candidate. 


The adoption by the Republicans in Congress, at the insti- 
gation of a Republican President, of the ideas of what is 
contemptuously termed ‘the Bryanised Democracy,” or, for 
variation, ‘the Populistic Party,” is not pleasing to Conserva- 
tives, whose spokesmen are such newspapers as the Philadelphia 
Ledger, the New York Sun, the New York Times, and others of 
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that class. The longer one lives in America, and the more 
intimately one comes to understand the texture of the American 
mind, the more one is amazed to see how curiously involved are 
the American ideas of politics and morality, and how political 
training makes the American’s view of taxation and the functions 
of Government so different to that of the Englishman. In 
drawing attention to this contrast, I am neither criticising the 
American attitude nor attempting to arrogate any merit to the 
English over the American habit of thought and _ political 
institutions; I am merely stating facts that are of psychological 
and sociological interest. 

To Englishmen, as a rule, questions of taxation are not moral 
questions, but are frankly recognised either as matters of expe- 
diency or of political advantage; but to Americans, taxation and 
morality appear to be inseparably associated. When the Demo- 
cratic Party was a Free Trade Party—or, at least, “‘a tariff for 
revenue only” Party—ethics were employed as often as economics 
in opposition to the policy of Protection. The books, the 
pamphlets, the newspapers were loaded with the moral argument. 
Protection is robbery, the beneficiary of Protection is ethically 
as guilty as the thief; he who profits by Protection is as dishonest 
as the man who steals because there is no danger of discovery. 
When the Democratic Party made the income tax an issue, we 
were told that it was an immoral doctrine, that it was an attempt 
of the poor to levy on the rich. To-day the same argument is 
raised against the corporation tax. ‘“‘ Disreputable in its origin, 
false in its nature and its pretensions, dishonest in every line of 
its text and in the arguments by which it has been supported,” 
says the New York Times, the corporation tax “ will stand upon 
the Statute Book as a mark of the low depth of degradation in 
law-making.” There is much more of the same sort to be found 
in other newspapers. 

Contrary to general opinion the American is extremely 
conservative, and his conservatism nowhere more stubbornly 
manifests itself than in his adherence to fixed political methods 
and his repugnance to change the taxing system to which he has 
long been accustomed. The conventional federal taxing system 
is, and always has been, duties on imported goods and excise. 
Men may differ as to whether duties should be high or low, 
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but to make imported goods pay a tax is regarded as only right 
and proper, and in the same way it is looked upon as a natural 
function of Government that it should take tithe on all tobacco 
smoked or wines or liquors drank. But the moment the 
Government goes beyond that, when it attempts to create 
revenue by taxing incomes or exacting a duty on legacies, there 
is a great outcry; and one is made to believe that in the exercise 
of powers inherent in sovereignty the Government is guilty of the 
same tyranny that distinguished the ministry of George III. 
when it attempted to impose stamp taxes on the American 
colonies for the benefit of the American colonists. 

It is sound and respectable statesmanship to raise revenue by 
taxing imports or collecting excise taxes, it is everything that is 
disreputable—“ populistic, socialistic, Bryanised Democracy ”’— 
when means other than those are availed of to increase the 
national income. The corporation tax is denounced as vicious, 
inquisitorial, dangerous, unnecessary. Even the New York 
Tribune, which, as the premier Republican organ, is in duty 
bound to support the policies of a Republican President, is only 
lukewarm in its praise and can see many reasons why such a tax 
is inexpedient. 

There is, of course, one reason why the new tax should arouse 
Opposition, and it is fundamental. It is the never-ending 
conflict between the two schools of centralisation and States 
rights; between those men who would restrict the powers of the 
Federal Government to the narrowest possible limits and give to 
the States the widest possible authority. A corporation tax is a 
long step in the direction of vastly increasing the powers of the 
Federal Government and depriving the States of control over 
their artificial creations, the joint stock company. Everybody 
of course understands that. Joint stock companies are prac- 
tically never chartered by Congress, but derive their existence 
from the laws of the State in which they are incorporated. 
Under the Constitution, Congress has power to regulate com- 
merce between the States, and, exercising this prerogative, it 
asserts a supervisory control over the railways, and through the 
Sherman and Elkins Acts seeks to check monopolies and com- 
binations in restraint of trade. But a company organised in 
New York, for instance, to manufacture chairs, makes no report 
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to any federal officer and pays no federal tax or licence; so far 
as the Federal Government is concerned it is as much outside 
the United States, using that term so far as its relations are 
concerned with the general Government at Washington, as if it 
were manufactured in London. In fact, more so. For if the 
chairs were manufactured in London to be sold in New York, 
the general Government would have a very decided interest in its 
product, as every chair entered at the New York custom-house 
would pay the prescribed duty, and not a chair could leave the 
dock until all the forms of entry had been complied with and 
the duty collected. But if these chairs are made in a factory 
across the street from the dock no federal official may enter the 
factory to inspect them or collect a tax on their manufacture or 
sale; unless the manufacturer enters into a combination to 
prevent competition or to monopolise trade, so far as he is 
concerned the United States Government does not exist. 

The corporation tax, as the Springfield Republican points 
out, ‘is to substitute Federal for State control of all corpora- 
tions,” as it will require every chartered company to make 
reports to Washington and to have its affairs inspected by 
federal officials. It will bring about a control that is now 
absent. It will make for uniformity. It will undoubtedly result 
in more honest and careful management. There are forty-six 
States in the Union, and each State has its own corporation 
laws. Some are excellent, some are fair, some are notoriously 
bad; in some States a charter means that the capital stock has 
been actually paid in, that proper precautions have been taken 
to safeguard the interests of innocent stockholders, that annual 
reports will be made and verified by the proper officials ; and in 
other States none of these precautions will be observed and the 
minority stockholders are at the mercy of the company’s officers. 
The substitution of the general Government for the forty-six 
State Governments ought to be in the interest of the general 
public and bring about greater responsibility in corporation 
management, yet the tax is vigorously opposed, not only by the 
newspapers, but by many persons, who complain that the 2 per 
cent. to be paid to the Government will come out of their 
pockets and decrease the amount available for dividend distribu- 
tion. But if the law is sustained by the Supreme Court, and its 
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constitutionality will of course be attacked, Mr. Taft has still 
other plans to extend the power of federal corporation control 
and deprive the States of some of their ‘‘sovereign” rights, 
The mere thought arouses passion, for the States may tax who 
and what they please and exercise such control over their arti- 
ficial creations as they see fit; but taxation by the Federal 
Government with the right of supervision was, in the language 
of the New York Sun, champion of State rights, “never con- 
templated by the constitution of the United States.” 


Half a century ago this conflict between State rights and 
federal centralisation led to civil war. Now I apprehend it will 
lead to a re-alignment of political parties, something very badly 
needed in this country, for party designations at the present 
time mean nothing and it is confusing to discover what is 
Democratic and what is Republican doctrine. Those news- 
papers that object to Mr. Tait’s corporation law call him a 
Radical, and the Philadelphia Ledger says: 


The call is for some party, with whatever name, that can rally those who still 
cling to the old-fashioned American conception of the law, as the protector and 
not the destroyer of the life, liberty, and property of the citizens. It may be 
that only a few such remain, but there must be enough of them to make them- 
selves heard in all this tumult of agitation, all this frenzy for piling up taxes 
and crippling enterprise, this mad march of distorted Socialism. 

Those old-time Democrats who joined last year with old-time Republicans to 
vote for Taft, because they wanted security and peace, under a reign of reason, 
have no sympathy with the Republican machine, and still less with any of the 
noisy factionalists represented by those Populistic Senators with whom 
the machine is dickering in the Senate. . . . But is there not a chance that a 
real Democratic party, discarding alike the ghosts of a dim antiquity and the 
still dangerous demons of recent unrest, and alert to the actual conditions of 
to-day, would invite to its banner Democrats and Republicans alike who do not 
believe that mankind is hopelessly depraved, but are weary of wandering in a 
wilderness of aimless agitation ? 


It’s the battle as old as the world itself, the battle between 
Progress and Conservatism. It is one of the most hopeful signs 
of the times that there should be two Parties, one professedly 
Progressive and the other acknowledging its Conservatism; for 
progress to be really efficient needs to be tempered by Conserva- 
tism, and Conservatism to accomplish results must be spurred 
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by the Party of Progress. Heretofore no Party dared to call 
itself Radical for fear of alienating public support, any more 
than any Party dared to call itself Conservative for fear of being 
declared old fogey and opposed to reforms that were in the 
interest of the masses. Now if men are courageous enough not 
to be frightened by names and to regard principles of more 
importance than disingenuous platforms, issues will be clear cut 


and the voter will at least know what he is getting. And that 
will be something gained. 


The action taken by the Washington Government in insisting 
that American bankers must be permitted to supply a part of 
the funds needed for the construction of the Hankow-Szechuen 
Railway is important as outlining a policy, rather than for the 
immediate interests involved. This action, in the opinion of the 
New York Sun, always to be read with interest and profit when 
it discusses the Far East, indicates 
clearly that the foreign policy of the present Administration will be centred not 
in Europe but in the Far East. Such a policy, no doubt, is traditional so far as 
refraining from European complications is concerned. It is at the same time 
easy to foresee that Mr. Taft’s policy, in so much as it will be Far Eastern, will 


be more aggressive and will mark a departure from the policy of laissez faire on 
which, until quite lately, American public opinion insisted. 


China appears to offer to Americans a great field for com- 
mercial enterprise, and President Taft is determined that all the 
weight of the Government shall be behind those Americans who 
want to avail themselves of the opportunities open to them. 
Both the President and Secretary of State Knox feel that the 
United States has too long neglected the cultivation of what, in 
the course of the next few years, they believe will be one of the 
most profitable markets in the world. To supply a quarter of a 
loan of £5,500,000 is so small a transaction that in Wall Street 
these days it would be looked upon with indifference by any of the 
large houses; but the loan is merely an entering wedge, and gives 
the American Government the point d’appui that the present 
Administration regards as vital for future negotiations. In noti- 
fying China that Americans would exercise their rights under 
the Conger Agreement of 1904, which pledged China, in case she 
needed funds for the construction of the Hankow Railway, she 
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would apply to the United States and Great Britain, Secretary 
Knox also informed the Chinese Government that the United 
States would expect its proportionate share of all orders placed 
for railway and other supplies, and that when foreign engineers 
and other technical advisers are employed on public works no 
discrimination must be made against Americans. This marks 
the beginning of an aggressive policy. Heretofore it has not 
been considered within the proper province of the Government 
to make trade openings for Americans in China or elsewhere, 
and so long as there were no flagrant discriminations against 
Americans or their wares the Government had apparently done 
all that was required of it. 

Mr. Taft takes a different and, it would seem, a more far- 
seeing and statesmanlike view of the duties of a Government to 
its nationals. The American, full of enterprise, audaciously 
reckless, with the genius of imagination to perceive the needs 
and development of the future so far as his own country is con- 
cerned, has shown a curious timidity in foreign commerce. 
Where other peoples would be content with villages, and wait 
for time leisurely to make them grow into cities, he will begin 
with a city, certain that nothing can stop its greatness; he 
will span the continent with railways, knowing that they will 
bring the people to support them; he will manufacture in 
advance of the demand, creating it, rather than waiting to have 
it forced upon him. But if asked to put his capital into enter- 
prises abroad, or to cultivate the foreign market, he has, as a 
rule, until quite recently shown a disinclination to enter a new 
field. This, in a measure, is comprehensible. To supply the 
home market has taxed all his resources, and, if content with 
legitimate profits, they have usually been much larger than could be 
obtained elsewhere with the minimum risk; if he wanted to take 
a speculative risk, to build a railway or to buy land on the 
chance that it would be the site of a future city, and his cal- 
culations proved correct, his investment multiplied tenfold, a 
hundredfold, sometimes in the course of a few generations many 
thousandfold. The great fortunes in the United States have 
been made in this way, and the same opportunities exist to-day 
as they did half a century ago, when the country was about to 
enter on that phenomenal industria] expansion that has been the 
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amazement of the world. The south and the west offer unlimited 
possibilities to the man who has the money, sense, and can see 
the direction in which cities will grow or where a new city will 
arise. In New York city in the last few years there has been no 
surer means of making a fortune than by buying land; and there 
is still as much rich ore in the lode as has been taken out, for 
the population of New York steadily increases, which means a 
greater demand for houses and business properties, and a constant 
appreciation of rents and values. 

Mr. Taft, understanding the temperamental qualities of his 
fellow countrymen, knows that only the most adventurous will 
seek foreign opportunities, and that the majority will wait until 
they are brought to them. As one move in this campaign, 
he has commissioned Mr. Dawson—formerly Governor of West 
Virginia, a man of good executive ability and business knowledge 
—a special commissioner to investigate the trade possibilities of 
China, with particular reference to those lines in which American 
manufacturers may be expected successfully to compete with 
European. The Chinese mission is now vacant, and Mr. Taft will 
select for that post a business man rather than a diplomat, and 
the consular corps in the Far East will also be strengthened. 
Everything will be done by the American Government to help the 
American manufacturer in the conquest of China. 

It is perhaps worth while for the British Government and the 
British manufacturer to take note of this fact. The tendency 
both on the part of officialdom and private enterprise is to make 
light of American competition, triumphantly to dismiss warnings 
with trade statistics, which are so overwhelmingly in favour of 
Great Britain that apparently not the least fear need be enter- 
tained of the United States. That is true to-day, but will it be 
true even five years hence if the American Government wages 
unceasingly an active, vigorous, and intelligent campaign? For 
answer one has only to see what the Americans have done on 
their own continent, and to know what they have accomplished 
in the short time they have been engaged in the trade of the 
Orient. Their enterprise, ingenuity, and resource make them 
dangerous competitors whenever they are seriously determined 
to capture trade. 

Mr. Wilson, the Secretary of Agriculture, after an extended 
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western tour to investigate agricultural conditions, made this 
statement: 

Lack of farm-hands, a problem which the American farmer now faces, is the 
chief cause of the high price of food-stuffs. 

All through the West and North-West the same situation exists. The country 
is as healthy and prosperous as ever it was, but thousands of acres of valuable 
and fertile land are lying idle because the owners cannot hire labour, although 
wages paid farm-hands in these States are the equal of those paid to the labourers 
in our large cities. 

The immigrants who land on our shores all flock to the larger cities, and 
those of them who have done farming in their own countries are incompetent 
and nearly useless to the American farmer because they do not understand the 
modern machinery used on the farms in this country. Boys who are raised on 
farms on the United States leave them as soon as they attain certain ages and 
take either to the life of cities or to forestry, mining, or other industries because 
the hours of labour on the farm are so much longer than in any other occupa- 
tion. Prices of grain and vegetables, therefore, are bound to be high, and, of 
course, with these staples selling at high prices the value of meats is thereby 
raised, 


It is not only the scarcity of farm-hands but the methods of 
the American farmer that are responsible for the high prices of 
agricultural products; the fear expressed at the time of the 
recent wheat corner that population had pressed close upon the 
limit of wheat production need not be entertained for many 
generations to come if the American farmer knew the secret of 
intensive farming. The wheat-fields of England, after a thousand 
years of cultivation, are made to yield thirty bushels an acre, 
while the virgin fields of America, on an average, according to 
one of the experts of the agricultural department, yield less than 
thirteen bushels to the acre. The question, of course, may be 
raised whether soil does not determine the crop, and if under 
any methods of farming it would be possible to raise the same 
number of bushels per acre in America as in England. That 
can only be determined by the actual test, but it is the opinion 
of the men best qualified to pronounce judgment on the sub- 
ject that more intelligent methods would tend to raise the 
American average very nearly if not quite to the level of the 
English. 

As population in the United States increases, the agricultural 
lands encroach upon the forests, which is one reason why to-day 
in this country there is a scarcity of timber and so much 
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attention is now being given to the conservation of the timber 
supply. The American people have been the most wasteful 
and improvident people in the reckless squandering of their 
natural resources the world has ever known; the very lavishness 
of nature made them spendthrifts. When they wanted a stick 
of wood they felled a tree, in the same improvident fashion they 
slew the buffalo and other fur-bearing animals, all but extermi- 
nated the seal, and scratched the ground instead of ploughing it 
to raise their crops. At the present time twenty-one per cent. of 
the total area of the country is devoted to agriculture, which 
will increase to fifty per cent. in the next half-century, according 
to the expert who has already been quoted. In the past the 
arid lands of the west were looked upon as worthless for agricul- 
tural purposes, now under irrigation they can be made to raise 
luxuriant crops. It is estimated that if the present rate of 
growth continues, the United States at the end of the next fifty 
years will have a population of 150,000,000, yet with the increase 
of agricultural lands and the improved methods that the 
American farmer will then have learned, he will be able to 
raise sufficient wheat to feed the nation, and there will still be a 
surplus to feed other nations less happily circumstanced. 


A. Mauricr Low. 


VOL. LIIl 67 


A DIALOGUE 


THE illustrious Kepler, the disciple of Tycho Brahé and pre- 
decessor in astronomic science of Isaac Newton, affirms in his 
work, De Stellé Martis, that gravity is a “corporeal affection,” 
reciprocal between two bodies of the same kind, which tends, 
like the action of the magnet, to bring them together. He also 
says that “if the earth ceased to attract its waters, the whole 
sea would mount up and unite itself with the moon.” The accuracy 
of Kepler’s scientific observation is proved by the following con- 
versation between Moon and Sea, overheard by one acquainted 
with the Astral language, of which the Tellurian is a dialect. 
It may be added that, in the same treatise, Kepler professes his 
belief in the conscious knowledge and will-power of the planets, 
which enables them to steer so correctly on their courses. In 
these respects his views coincide with those of Pythagoras and 
some other of the more profound sages. 


Sza. It was you, then, who have always attracted me? 

Moon. It may have been. 

Sea. I felt the pull at my heart, but knew not whence it 
came. I might have guessed that it was from you, but that 
when you were invisible I felt the attraction as strongly as when 
you were visible. 

Moon. One can charm unseen. Attraction by the invisible 
is as powerful as attraction by the visible; perhaps it is stronger. 
What have the drawings of the heart to do with sight? Vision 
does but verify. 

Sea. I knew not that I loved you. Yet I loved your light. 
Above all, when it caressed, on magical tropic nights, my 
tremulous waves. 

Moon. My light is not my own. It is reflected. I have no 
light, nor heat, nor true life. I am but a ghost. 
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Sza. How, then, do you draw me towards you? 

Moon. Because I am all desire. 

Sza. What do you desire? 

Moon. Everything. I desire to give birth again to life, as 
once I did. Could I but draw you once more to lie on my breast 
I should give life again. 

Sza. Did I indeed, then, lie there in a forgotten time? 

Moon. Yes; before Earth attracted you to herself. When 
I was cool enough, and yet not cold, and she still feverish hot, 
then I held you. Those were the days of my fragrant youth. 
But I gave out my heat all too soon, and she drew you away 
from my cold body to her still glowing one. I blame you not; 
you sought for warmth and life. The inner fire at my heart is 
dead, but, could I but bring you back, the Sun would again give 
me outer warmth as well as light. I should conceive and bear 
children, and be glad and radiant. Poets have sung of my 
chastity. Alas! ’tis an unwilling virtue. I am not the cold, 
pure huntress whom they imagined as a contrast to your daughter 
Aphrodite. 

Sea. Adorable Selene! Can I not come? I am weary of 
Karth’s embraces. Every day you draw me towards you, but 
you let me fall back. 

Moon. Earth is too strong for me. She also needs you, and 
she holds you. It isa fight for life itself between her and me. 
Were it not for her power, or were it suspended for an hour, you 
would fly outward and unite yourself entirely with me. 

Sea. If Earth holds me so strongly how is it that you attract 
me at all? 

Moon. Because you are restless, faithless, light and mobile, a 
creature of moods and passions, lights and glooms, egotistic and 
bitter. You are masculine from end to end. Flatter not 
yourself that ’tis for your own sake that I desire to have you or 
Harth to keep you. No, it is for the sake of the life which union 
with you can give. 

Sea. This, then,is why Iam eternally restless and unsatisfied. 
Iam held by Earth, and drawn towards you. Selene! pale 
enchantress ! tell me, by what magic spell you sway my tossing 
spirit ? 


, M oon. I have said it. By desire, concentrated and intense 
esire, 
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Sza. What is desire ? 

Moon. It is an inhaling and indrawing. It is the opposite 
to the outward-going force which carries life and death. 

SEA. Have you no magic arts and spells? Earth has told 
me that you are a sorceress. 

Moon. No spell save long desire. No charm but that. 

Sea. Why cease you not to circle round this dull Earth, of 
whose felicity you are so jealous? You should escape into 
infinite space. There you might find other lovers. 

Moon. Because Earth attracts me also. I like her not, yet 
she holds me. 

Sea. By what attraction ? 

Moon. That of the strong for the weak, of the warm for the 
cold, of the living for the dead. Ghosts desire to taste of the 
warmth of life. That is why they haunt the habitations of the 
living. I know it is vain, but the inclination is stronger than I. 
Besides, it is an inveterate 

Sza. Then you dislike Earth, Selene, but cannot help circling 
round her, and you try to do her harm by alluring me away 
from her and maleficently influencing her children. 

Moon. I lighten her darkness. 

Sea. By a pale light and uncertain, sufficient for wicked 
deeds but not for those whichare honest.’ You lightthe ravening 
beast of prey to his work, and evil spirits dance beneath your 
rays in deserts and lonely islands. There is more wickedness 
done beneath the Moon than in the blackest night. After all 
Earth is better than you are. She is good and fertile and human. 
You are mysteriously beautiful and exquisitely unnerving. Too 
well I know that strange and delicate charm. Ah! there is 
another meaning in your light. It moves me like soft and sad 
love music, and stirs up memory of unremembered things. Com- 
pared with the light of the sun, it is romance contrasted with 
reality. Yours is magical, reflected light; it is light shining 
in darkness ; it is light without the sensual company of heat; it 
is the light of imagination ; it suggests the uncertain, indefinite, 
and illimitable. But tell me Selene, whence comes this desire 
in you—which, you say, causes my faithless fluctuations? Why 
do you wish to unite me with yourself and to bring forth new 
life? Is not that a painful process, and is not life when it 
comes a warring and devouring and anguish ? 
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Moon. You wish me to explain an unfathomable mystery. 
Whence comes desire? Reason can find no answer to the ques- 
tion. We live by faith. Existence with all its pain is better 
than not to exist. ‘To embrace the lover and to have nochildren 
—that is the worst of all. It is misery to be cold and dead at 
heart, and to shine only by reflected light of warmth and joy in 
others. I wish not to be maleficent, and, if I am, it is because 
this cold and want of life in me does of itself diminish the glow 
of life elsewhere. The dead is antagonistic to the living, but life 
adds life to life. If once more I could live and love, the intensity 
and rapture of Karth herself would be increased a thousandfold. 
Instead of detracting from her life and joy mine would add to it. 
Her mental atmosphere would no longer be disturbed by my strong 
desire, but would be calmed and expanded by my joy-bearing 
emanations. It is evil for Earth that a longing, empty, desolate 
unsatisfied, ruined, envious soul and body should for ever wander 
round her. Half of her failures and sorrows are due to this, 
though she knows it not. Could you but belong to us both, oh 
life-giving and ungrateful Sea! Earth would then be happier and 
I should love and live. 

SzA. Can you find no other lover? 

Moon. There is but one Sea in this part of the universe; per- 
haps but one in all the Universe; there is but one for me. 

Sea. Then your case is hopeless. I know that after all I 
cannot leave Harth and come to you. You say that you cannot 
cease to desire me. Earth goes on her way, but my dark and 
moody tempers disturb her. How ill are things arranged ! 

Moon. They seem to be, but we must have faith in the 
goodness and wisdom which guide the destinies of the Universe. 

Sea. How like a woman to add that at the end of a hopeless 
conversation in which she has been saying the most heart-break- 
ing things! You have lived millions of years in pain and longing, 
yet you believe in a benevolent will which orders destinies. It 
is not my opinion. I see no signs of guidance by goodness and 
wisdom. Existence to me is a drama in which I act an exciting 
part. It is a drama of joy and anguish, of conflicting wills and 
passions, without a moral. Joy and pain are inextricably inter- 
mingled. I ama glimmering world of lights and shadows. In my 
being are interwoven the wild storm and the tropic calm. Mineis 
a splendid destiny and multiform existence. What ardle to play; 
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now cruel, now caressing! I can raise the fierce orchestra of 
Hell, or croon a lullaby under the soft sunshine. No, my poor 
Selene, life is well worth living, if it be free and dangerous, but I 
see in the mundane spectacle no guidance by benevolent wisdom. 

Moon. That is because your intellect is obscured by the tur- 
bulence of your still youthful senses. The clouds that rise from 
them intercept the light. I said that I was all desire, and so I 
am; but it is desire atmosphereless, and so, alas! without delu- 
sions. Desire is a longing to be filled with life, not only physical 
but spiritual. There are two spheres. I know by my longing 
that the ocean of divine life exists, and can fill me with itself, as 
I should know by my longing, even if I saw you not, that you 
existed who could fill me with the outward and visible life. Yes, 
the senses of the feminine are less turbulent and mist-producing 
than those of the masculine, and these verities are more clear to 
our understanding. We in youth are as wise as you sometimes 
are in old age. 

SzA. Even if what you say be true, how can you argue from 
the existence of a source of spiritual life to guidance of the 
Universe by a divine will and reason ? 

Moon. Logically there is no sequence. But I cannot divorce 
the knowledge of the life-giving source from the idea of the life- 
directing will. Itis an argument by analogy from the nourishing 
breast to the guiding mind, and from the boon of life itself to 
the hoon of the direction of life towards greater happiness. 

SEA. You are too subtle for me. It has no meaning for me 
—this feeding with spiritual life of which you speak, nor do I 
feel need of it. Your way of living is too silent, sad and solitary, 
Selene! and you area prey to hallucinations. One can see it 
in your entranced and entrancing face. You are deluded your- 
self, and are a cause of delusions in others. Is it true that you 
make madness, as they say ? 

Moon. Only because the strength of my desire perturbs weak 
and watery brains as it does all that is light and fluid. Farewell, 
unkind Sea! I touch your imagination more strongly than I do 
your senses. I have power to distract your heart, but not to win 
you wholly. Would that I could give you warmth as well as 
light. Then you would love me in reality, and you would under- 
stand better the full meaning of desire. 

BERNARD HOLLAND. 


A PIONEER COLONIST’S STORY 


Two old journals, the ink of which was so faded and the pages so yellow with 
age that they were often almost illegible, together with a bundle of letters, most 
of them in old-fashioned handwriting, with many flourishes and faint with age, 
recently came into my hands. The journals were dated 1843 and 1844, and 
were written by two of my uncles, then boys in their early teens, recording 
their voyage to New Zealand, with my Grandfather and Grandmother and six 
other children. The letters, written by my uncles and my grandparents to 
English relatives, recorded the long-drawn out struggle with untamed land, with 
debt, disease and almost destitution, which this family of pioneer colonists had 
to face, and to which, after a very few years, my Grandfather succumbed. 

So painful were the memories of the voyage and the early days in her 
adopted country, that my mother, who was nearly twelve years old when she 
left England, never could be induced to speak of them, so that these journals 
were often a revelation to her children. My mother never revisited the land 
of her birth, but, by a most curious coincidence, the liner which, more than half 
a century later, brought me to England (the first of her children to visit the 
Old Country), bore the same name as the sailing-ship in which she herself went 
out in the early Forties. 

Had I not reason to believe that the hardships and privations endured by 
my grandparents and their family were not exceptional, but, on the contrary, 
only too typical of what other pioneer colonists have gone through, I would not 
have given any part of these journals to the world. They may, in most 
respects, be regarded as a general rather than as a particular history. 

They that go down to the sea in the magnificent ships of to-day may, I 
hope, if they glance at this article, find cause for thankfulness in comparing 
their luxurious lot with that of the mother of eight children, the eldest but 
fifteen, on a sailing-ship sixty-four years ago. They will realise, if they know 
anything of modern ship discipline, that on this sailing-ship there were at least 
a dozen occurrences any one of which proved against the captain of a liner to- 
day would mean for him irretrievable disgrace. 

The voyage took from August 26, 1843, to January 10, 1844—138 days 
(44 months), more than thrice the length of an ordinary voyage to New 
Zealand to-day. And yet the ship was a veritable greyhound; she ran down 
every other boat, save one, leaving them far behind. 

I have no idea why my Grandfather emigrated to New Zealand,* for no one 


* T since find that he had married his deceased wife’s sister. 
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could have been more hopelessly unfitted for ‘‘roughing it” as a pioneer 
colonist, Thomas 4 Kempis’s motto, “In Angello cum Libello,” would have 
exactly suited him. A life of studious seclusion within the ivied walls of an 
Oxford College would have satisfied him completely. He had never been 
robust, had further strained a delicate constitution by overstudy, and was far 
from young. He had not a vestige of that love of the unknown and unexplored 
which, to some men, would have rendered at least bearable the prospect of life 
in so undeveloped and, worse still, shockingly mismanaged colony as New 
Zealand undoubtedly was in the early Forties. All his habits had tended to 
unfit him for manual labour, especially for such exceptionally severe work as 
clearing virgin land of thick fern, which was usually the first task required of a 
pioneer colonist in New Zealand in those days. To make matters worse, he was 
cruelly misinformed as to what was before him. He knew so little of 
agriculture that it never occurred to him not to have all his land in crops, but 
to put some down in grass too ; he was handicapped on all sides through lack of 
capital; and—not the least unfortunate circumstance—he was unequally yoked 
together with a woman altogether beneath him in birth and breeding, whom he 
had married, in fact, merely because of her pretty face. I fancy he never had 
the elements of a successful man in him; and probably he emigrated because of 
some vague notion that “ the colonies” have the same effect on Life’s maimed 
and halt as the Pool of Bethesda on those of Jerusalem—a grievously long-lived 
idea, now, however, at last moribund. 


On a Monday morning, then (August 26, 1843), this most 
unsuitable of emigrants, with his wife and eight children, set sail 
down the Thames. With them in the saloon (“cuddy”’ is the 
word used) were a set of passengers more varied than recom- 
mendable. To my grandfather they seemed “ selfish, and sneak- 
ing, vulgar, gross and ignorant, quarrelsome and caballing ”—it 
is to be feared, not an altogether unjust estimate. The only really 
educated person among them was in other ways the most objec- 
tionable of all—a needy, briefless barrister, who had somehow 
been smuggled on board, because having no cash for his numerous 
creditors, he was anxious to give them “legbail” instead. In 
short, a less fastidious person than my grandfather would hardly 
have been delighted with the company. 


I never [he wrote afterwards] (nor can any of our family) look back upon 
the occurrences of the outward voyage without feelings of disgust and regret. 
It was for my children that I suffered the most painful anxiety. It was so 
difficult (tractable, quiet and well-behaved as they all were), to protect them 
from ill-usage, and to guard them from contamination. The scenes of revolting 
bestiality not only not repressed, but shared in, and encouraged by the licentious 
Captain, and the hoggish Surgeon, no effort was made to conceal by the 
actors. . . . The abominations practised in the lowest Tom and Jerry pot-houses 
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in Manchester scarcely exceeded the revels held regularly every night, by 
the party of choice spirits assembled in the cabin immediately adjoining 
my own. 


This is a good deal from a man writing long before the advent 
of that picturesque exaggeration with which plain facts are 
nowadays dressed up before being served at the breakfast-table. 

The captain with whom my grandfather was so justly incensed 
was a Scotchman, whose brutality, profanity, ill-temper, and 
drunkenness were hardly calculated to remove his “strong 
antipathy to the Scottish national character.” A brutal captain 
naturally made a brutal crew, and a brutal crew, one is almost 
inclined to think, made brutal passengers, for nothing is more 
striking in these old journals than the number of acts of senseless 
and wanton cruelty recorded as committed both by captain and 
passengers, sometimes human beings, sometimes dumb animals 
being the victims. Animals, for instance, were brought on board 
only to die, no provision having been made for their receiving 
the food and care which alone could have kept them alive. 

A hare and a duck [for instance, my uncle William records] have died this 
morning, being reduced to nothing but skin and bone. All the others will 
speedily follow them. 

Our poor monkey, Jacko [runs an entry two days later], is at length 
defunct. We had long observed that he was pining and low-spirited, but last 
night some of the passengers maliciously injected into the poor animal by means 
of a syringe, a quantity of rum, which made him so tipsy that he lay down 
among the sheep, and being unable.to rise, was smothered. However, he was 


a disagreeable little creature, taking every opportunity of biting and scratching 
the children. 


Next day the ship’s cat, “ having been convicted of filching 
and want of cleanliness” was thrown overboard. And so on, 
throughout the voyage, getting worse and worse towards the 
close, till we read that some sheep taken on board at the last 
stopping-place were so hungry that they ate the ropes and even 
attacked my uncle’s coat-tails! And whenever a bird or fish 
appeared within sight, whether eatable or not, the one idea 
of captain and crew and passengers alike seemed to have been to 
kill it, or, at any rate, wound it. 

The discomforts of the voyage were not long in beginning. 
The horrors of the first night in the stuffy cabins, which in rough 
weather became “quite unwholesome ” from lack of ventilation, 
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on board a sailing-ship which could on occasion roll till her gun- 
wales were level with the water, proved too much even for a 
sturdy, stout-hearted boy of fifteen; and “the numerous wan 
and haggard beings who crawled upstairs next morning” had 
nothing wherewith to satisfy their queasy stomachs’ but coarse 
fat beef and onions. Moreover, the robuster and recovering 
passengers found it very funny to gibe and jeer at their still sea- 
sick companions. “Schadenfreude” on this voyage, indeed, was 
only one of many ill weeds which grew apace. 

Plymouth, of course, was the first port of call—reached five 
days after leaving London; and on September 5, the fair breeze 
blowing, England was finally left—by all but one of my grand- 
father’s party, for ever. 


Scarcely had we got out of sight of land,* when the usual miserable course 
of sea-sickness began, but was much more violent this time than before. Heaps 
of dreadfully sick passengers are lying about on the decks in every direction. 
Hardly one has escaped the affliction. I can say no more. . . . [Two days 
later.] The. invalids are very little better, and the children are continually 
falling over, and hurting themselves. 


The children, indeed, were, except the dumb animals, the 
most pitiable of all the many pitiable creatures on board. My 
uncle, at fifteen, was convinced that childhood lay far behind 
him, and indeed, his journals show that he had quite put away 
childish things. Children below a certain age took their meals at 
a separate table below deck. They had naturally the full benefit 
of the mate’s and captain’s coarse language. In very rough 
weather they could not safely be left a moment by themselves on 
the poop, so that all those up to eight years of age had to be 
confined to the main deck, where nothing worse than a sousing 
could befall them. Sometimes their playgrounds were still more 
restricted. In the squall of rough weather usually encountered 
after leaving the Cape, my uncle records that 


The dead-lights are in our cabin-window, and the poor children (it being 
quite out of the question for them to go on deck, and the cuddy being full of 
wet and dripping adults) are cooped up in the cabin, which is lighted by a 


candle, where they are continually falling down, crying, and quarrelling with 
one another. 


* The quotations, unless otherwise stated, are from my Uncle William’s 
journals, His sixteenth birthday occurred on board. 
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[A week later.] The poor children have a sad time of it, in this bad 
weather, especially at meal-times, when, being unable to sit down, my Father 
sets them in a row, leaning against the berths, and gives them their coffee 
severally, and by sips. It is a very ludicrous spectacle to see them rolling over 


one another. 

The tedium of the voyage, however, must have been some- 
what lessened, at any rate for the women saloon passengers, by 
the amount of waiting on themselves they had to do. My 
Grandmother, for instance, seems to have had a weekly washing 
day, and it was the duty of one of the boys to hang the clothes 
out on the rigging—rather a difficult matter when the wind blew 
fresh. The steward would do nothing but wait at table, and the 
first-class passengers therefore had to clean and wash out their 
own cabins. Water, at any rate, never lacked, for the ship had 
an amiable habit of constantly letting it in through her ill- 
caulked seams. Whenever it rained, the cuddy and those in it 
were liable to be drenched, and there was nowhere else to sit 
except the rain- and wave-washed decks or in the stuffy, candle-lit 
cabins. There are several entries in this strain : 


December 7, 1843.—A fine breeze, but showers of rain occasionally, which 


render it very uncomfortable sitting in the cuddie, as the greater part 
invariably enters. 


December 8.—We have had a fine run all night, but the strong winds and 
heavy seas have strained the ship so as to open the seams a good deal, and this 
afternoon the water has poured into the berths of several wretched individuals 
through the seams and the chinks of the ports, wetting their beds, clothing 
and, in fact, everything, and covering the floor to the depth of several inches. 


After a particularly rough night, the water would be over 
everything, and the boxes and books on the wet, dirty floor. 
Doubtless frequently having to sleep in damp beds was partly 
responsible for much of the ill-health, of which we hear a great 
deal. There was, it is true, no death on board, but there was an 
amount of illness unheard of on a modern liner not packed with 
invalids. Boys at sea nowadays are usually riotously well; but 
what with hardships and discomforts my poor uncles (and my 
aunts likewise) were often confined to their berths, which had a 
pleasing habit of occasionally collapsing in the middle of the 
night. Colds, ague, rheumatism, and internal complaints were 
very common. Moreover, whereas nowadays most people grow 
plump at sea, and fill out their clothes excellently, on this ship 
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they grew lean and lank, and their clothes hung on them. But 
then, instead of being fed like fighting cocks, with meals all day 
long, the cabin passengers “‘never consumed one half of the 
provisions provided for them by the New Zealand Company, 
though we could gladly have eaten much more than the stingy 
Scot (my Grandfather’s way of alluding to the Captain) allowed.” 
The surplus this worthy purloined for his own use, which explains 
why, when he took a dislike to some of the passengers, and those 
on board were accordingly split into two contending factions, 
one party at dinner or tea would sit glaring at the other to see 
whether they took a mouthful too much or two bits of cheese. 
Even boys’ appetites found the beef “‘ very bad,” and one hot 
roll a day “‘about the size of a five-shilling piece” hardly a 
sufficient allowance of bread. Moreover, if the cabin-boy 
happened to fall down, and drop the pudding, which he easily 
might and sometimes did do, every one went hungry. There was 
really some excuse for those of the passengers who, when they 
landed at a port and could once more eat palatable food, did not 
know when they had had enough, and made themselves very ill 
in consequence. 

Whenever a shark or shoal of porpoises, or anything conceiv- 
ably eatable appeared, there was a rush for shark-hooks, 
harpoons, and guns. Anything, apparently, was welcome as a 
change from the insufficient, nauseous diet. Not only the 
sailors, but—once at least—the saloon passengers had porpoise 
for dinner. The flesh, my uncle Ben says, was “‘like coarse 
beef. . . . I tasted some, but did not like it. I cannot describe 
the taste, for it hardly had any.”’ ‘Made into a curry and eaten 
with rice,” says my uncle William, the porpoise flesh “ was by 
no means bad, resembling tough beef more than anything 
else. . . . And it did not taste at all fishy.” When a fine 
porpoise was caught, the sailors would live on it for days. 


We caught a fine large porpoise yesterday [is an entry towards the end of 
the voyage], but, as he was old and tough, we gave him to the sailors, who ate 
him all up very speedily. 


During the voyage there were one or two exciting shark- 
hunts. The shark-hook was usually baited with a piece of 
pork. On one occasion a seven-foot long shark was thus caught 
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—a very small specimen, but large enough to create a great scare 
when he was hauled up among all the Much-afraids on deck, 


floundering about and thrashing the deck with his powerful tail, so that the 
whole ship resounded. He speedily cleared the poop, knocking one man down, 
and hitting another with the end of his tail so as to bruise him severely. The 
others ran up the rigging, or into the boats, to be out of the way of the 
infuriated creature. Some of the sailors threw him off the poop on to the main 
deck, where he was at length killed by repeated blows with an axe. ... Our 
capture being hung out at the bows, one of his greedy brethren leapt up and 
bit away the greater part of him. 


The tropics in a sailing-ship must have been distressing 
indeed. Wegroan over the Red Sea and Indian Ocean now, and 
think we are killed if we do not have a head wind, but we forget 
that a sailing-ship could only move when the breeze was behind 
her. The passengers on this ship went through all the experiences 
of the Ancient Mariner : 


Day after day, day after day, 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean. 


To the end of his life my uncle William never forgot the 
ominous flapping of the sails that preceded a tropical calm. It 
was so hot at one time that the pitch melted all over the decks ; 
and at last the calm, broken by violent squalls at night, became 
almost unendurable. 


Anything duller or more devoid of novelty than our present life cannot well 
be imagined. I had once or twice resolved to give up journalising till we 
should get within a more interesting latitude. . . . [The following day.] At 
these times [of dead calm] we all feel the most unhappy beings possible, being 
utterly incapable of the slightest exertion, such as reading or working. [Ten 
days later, just over the Equator.] We are beginning to regain our strength 
and energies, both of which were completely prostrated. Indeed, we all began 
to look very ill and thin, particularly the older part of the community. 


Many days of the voyage, in fact, were almost “ blank leaves 
in the Book of Life”—my uncle William’s old-fashioned expres- 
sion. Sundays, save for an extra good, or, to be accurate, less 
extra bad dinner, were the most monotonous days of all, the 
Captain seizing on any and every pretext for not having Service, 
and, if he did have it, perhaps gabbling through it to go and 
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hunt porpoises. I quote one Sunday entry, if only to show how 
my uncle’s journal was sometimes written. 


November 12, Sunday.—The wind is still very stiff, and we roll very much, 
As there is no Divine Service, I sit down to write in our own cabin, the cuddie 
[sic] being full. The misery of writing here is inconceivable. I am seated on 
a box, holding the inkstand and journal with one hand. The ship lurches, the 
box rolls from under me, I fall over the table, upset the lamp (for the sea is 
running so high that the dead-lights are closed, and lights must be burned all 
day), and imprudently leave go of the inkstand and journal, the former of which 
is broken and the latter thrown into a corner and blotted. I rise in considerable 
discomfiture, relight the lamp, get a fresh inkstand, and attempt to go on. 
The lamp, blown out by the wind, leaves me in total darkness, I shut up the 
book in disgust. 


Among the minor discomforts of the voyage were cock- 
roaches (which ran over the passengers’ faces at night and made 
a great rustling in the bedclothes), and box-thieves. Several 
boxes were broken open in the hold, and quantities of soap and 
anything else fancied taken out. No redress could be got from 
the Captain, except the very insubstantial one of expressions of 
a regret there is no reason to think he felt. 

There does not seem to have been any provision for baths, 
but in the tropics the boys hung a narrow plank in the bows of 
the vessel, a foot from the water. On this they stood, and 
some one above pumped a powerful stream of salt water on them 
from the forecastle pump. 


The plank is very slippery [it is recorded] and not above three inches wide, 
so that your only stay is the rope, and while the water above is descending like 
a cataract, and that below roaring horribly, the vessel pitching and plunging 
all the while, your situation at first does not appear a very safe one. 


Somewhat superfluously, my uncle adds that ‘none but an 
active young man can... avail himself of this method of 
bathing.” 

When the line was crossed, the brutal instincts of Captain and 
crew had full play, and we read of the observance of many 
customs which would have been much more honoured in the 
breach. The day of the actual crossing there was too stiff a wind 
for any sailors to be spared, and my Grandfather’s party hoped 
that the evidently dreaded ceremony would be omitted. Not so, 
however. 
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About nine in the evening [of the next day] we heard a great commotion in 
the forecastle, and, after the usual parley with the Captain as to the name and 
destination of the vessel, five or six fellows came forward to the poop in full 
array, with tar-barrel and brush, razor, and soot, Neptune being decked out 
with a tin crown, painted face, and long white beard, his wife, a short, stout 
sailor, having a tremendous beard, with which he scrubbed all those who were 
unlucky enough to come within his reach. The Captain forbad any shaving and 
tarring to-night, but promised an indemnification on the morrow. 


Drenching every one with buckets of salt water, therefore, was 
all the fun allowed that night. Next day the horseplay began 


again. Faces were blacked, and contributions exacted on pain of 
worse to follow. 


The steerage passengers were much more hardly used, being, without 
exception, tarred and shaved, and then drenched with water from head to foot, 
besides having to pay. The poor midshipmen underwent the same treatment, 


and, with their mouths and eyes glued together and blocked up with tar, 
presented a pitiable spectacle. 


My Uncle Ben records his opinion that he, his father and 
brother came off very well. They escaped ducking by paying 
5s. “for our family,’ whereas all the others paid and got daubed — 
too. 

Towards the end of the voyage, the passengers who had never 
exactly dwelt together in unity, began brawling and squabbling. 


October 27, Friday, was a day of discord. At dinner, one of the passengers. 
a quondam innkeeper, having quarrelled with the ship’s surgeon for refusing 
to help him to some pork, and having bestowed a sufficient quantity of abuse 
upon him, our worthy Sawbones started up in great wrath, and attempted to 
turn Boniface out of the cuddy, the latter resisting this infringement of the 
liberty of the subject. The doctor only succeeded in knocking down and 
tumbling over him. The ladies screamed, as well they might, and the enraged 
combatants were separated by the mate. 


Soon afterwards, there was another great brawl, several of the 
“less important” having been passed over in silence by my 
uncle, tired of recording them. In this case the combatants were 
the needy, briefless barrister (so-called), and the drowner of the 
ship’s cat. As usual, they quarrelled about nothing. Very soon 
they fell to blows; the Captain would not interfere, and, in fact, 
he and the crew egged on the combatants as if they had been two 
dogs. Utter exhaustion on the part of the combatants at length 
put an end to the unseemly spectacle, but not until they had 
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*‘covered the poop with blood.” The elder combatant took to 
his bed, the other kept about, but with a bad black eye and a 
cut lip. Next day 


our venerable warrior came up to dinner, but with a face horribly disfigured, 
wearing a shade over his left eye, a plaster on his nose, and a bandage on his 
hand . . . very taciturn and marvellously crestfallen. 


Two days after there was another “little row,’ in which the 
doctor was a chief actor, he being ‘‘slightly intoxicated,’ which 
did not happen, my uncle assures me, “ oftener than four or five 
times a week.” 

To crown all, there was a mutiny, some of the men having 
somehow got drunk, and in the ensuing scuffle one of them over- 
powered the Captain, who was only saved by one of the passengers 
from falling overboard. 


The Captain then called upon such of the passengers as were present to 
assist him, and, with their help, drove the men off the poop; and in the mean- 
time, the ship’s cutlasses having been brought to him, he armed the passengers 
with them, and put two of the mutineers into irons, fastening them to the 
poop. 


For some time two of the mutineers refused to return to their 
duty, but the hold and irons (much too tight) reduced them 
gradually to subordination. One very young fellow received an 
unmentionably brutal punishment, and one of the ringleaders was 
chained for two days to a bulkhead just by my Grandfather's 
and the children’s cabin, almost touching the table at which the 
latter took their meals. When they first saw the ruffianly face 
of the manacled sailor peering over the edge of their table, 
the poor children were nearly frightened into fits, and my 
Grandfather set one more black mark in his books against the 
Captain’s name. 

The first New Zealand port touched at was New Plymouth, 
on the West Coast of the North Island; and the first news that 
greeted the emigrants was that of the most terrible massacre of 
whites by Maoris in the history of the colony, not very far, 
they were told, from the place for which they were bound, 
though this was not true.* 


* The Wairau massacre. My father was one of the very few survivors 
of it. 
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When the weary travellers at last landed in Nelson, their 
troubles were far from over, indeed, the worst was only 
beginning. The section of “ town”’ land allotted to them was 
a complete swamp, not as yet worth a farthing, while their 
“suburban” section was at least twenty miles from Nelson, and 
there was no road practicable for conveying their luggage. The 
family of ten, therefore, were forced to squeeze into a three- 
roomed house, until they could get their own put up, storing their 
packages as best they could. 

New Zealand was then in a truly parlous state. The colonists 
were dejected and depressed ; the natives gave ceaseless trouble, 
and the Imperial troops, not yet ‘‘ chucked out,’’ were absolutely 
useless for the bush-fighting which was the only way of settling 
them. Moreover, the whole colony was still in the hands of the 
New Zealand Company, who were the very kings of muddlers, 
apparently in an almost bankrupt condition, and deservedly 
grumbled at on every hand. 

Any one knowing the extraordinary conceptions of New 
Zealand -still prevalent in England, even in these days of 
“imperial thinking,” will not be surprised to learn that my 
Grandfather and his sons had few notions of the life to which they 
had come, and that those few were mostly wrong. They were 
never told, for instance, that they would have to begin by 
clearing their land; while the difficulty and also the great 
cost of extirpating the tenacious New Zealand fern had 
both been absurdly understated. My Uncle William how- 
ever, with forethought far beyond his years, diligently read 
books on New Zealand during the voyage, only to rack his 
brains afterwards for epithets sufficiently contemptuous to 
bestow on them and their authors. He also employed the days 
he spent in New Plymouth by learning all he could about the 
experience of the settlers there, which somewhat rectified his 
ideas. 

My Grandfather, like all unsuitable colonists, took the gloomiest 
views of everything—whether of the natives (‘‘ savages” he 
termed them), the land, the climate, or his fellow settlers. All 
was for the worst in the worst of all possible colonies; and he 
was quite certain that “ these islands will not, for centuries, repay 
the cost which must be incurred in their effectual reduction.” 

VOL, LIII 68 
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However, he had real cause alike for complaint and despondency. 
An allotment, for example, consisted of 201 acres, and two years 
and a half after landing he had not received more than 51 acres. 
No money was circulating, the “ take-out ” system being in force ; 
the dearness of many everyday articles was only equalled by their 
badness; and settlers were leaving by every ship. Moreover, in 
those early days England had not learned that a colony is not an 
Imperial rubbish-bin; and what emigrants were sent out were too 
often idle and worthless folk, lured by free passagesand 28s. a week 
for doing nothing during thesix months’ voyage. These worthless 
emigrants were usually employed by the worthless New Zealand 
Company in constructing still more worthless roads and bridges. 

The land, when the emigrants did at last receive it, was not 
so much land of fair quality, but so much surface, which might 
be all stones, or else a mudflat, or sands covered at every tide, 
or barren hills, or even irreclaimable swamps. The first section 
awarded to my Grandfather was fifty barren acres, over thirty 
miles from Nelson, and reached by cockleshell boats and an 
almost impassable road. The journey might take anything between 
eight and twenty-eight hours, more probably the latter. This 
was too much, and my Grandfather struck. A section of reason- 
ably good land, a few miles from Nelson, was then given him, and 
on this he slaved and toiled, my three eldest uncles helping him. 
Two and a half years after landing they had seven and a half 
acres broken up and under crop, which appears to have been a 
prodigious achievement, exceeding any one else’s in the time. 
And all this was literally ‘“spade-work.” 

To add to their difficulties, destructive floods sometimes 
descended upon their half-cleared land before they had time to 
get any ditches dug; and “fell little monsters of grasshoppers”’ 
came and stayed for six or seven months, eating every vegetable 
thing. And when atlast the land was fully cleared and the crops 
seemed coming on, the neighbours’ cattle came down from the 
hills and ate them up; nor was there any money with which to 
erect fencing, nor, the Cattle Trespass Act having been repealed, 
was any redress obtainable. 

Meantime, the women-folk rubbed along as best they could. 
Little time could be spared to help them, but one day a fortnight 
had to be given up by the older boys to the work of bringing home 
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firewood. Every log they carried on their shoulders for more than 
a mile—a labour in which my Grandfather was already too feeble 
to share. 

Like all English people, accustomed to substantial stone and 
brick houses, the new colonists suffered greatly from the cold in the 
thin wooden shanty that served them fora home. It was evidently 
a very amateurish affair, for after a little dry weather the thatch 
and boards became “ quite pervious to any shower of rain, the 
former shrinking and the latter chinking.” The roof resembled a 
colander, and if rain came on suddenly in the middle of the night 
the family beds and clothing were saturated before any precautions 
could be taken. 

They also suffered much from the great changes of temperature 
during the day—the cold mornings and evenings, and hot mid- 
days. Small ailments were common, and it was soon noticed that 
all the children’s teeth began to decay, which to this day is an 
unexplained and almost universal trouble in New Zealand. Worst 
of all, the wolf was ever at the door. 

The labours and hardships of the first eighteen months after 
his arrival nearly brought my Grandfather to his grave, and though 
he recovered somewhat, he quickly drooped again under a burden 
far too heavy for him to bear. He—the cultivated, scholarly, 
University man—lacked, as he said, “those common comforts 
which in England are enjoyed by the meanest peasant who can 
work.” His little girls went barefoot, and he himself had scarcely 
a sole to his single pair of shoes. For months together they lived 
“entirely and exclusively”? upon potatoes and boiled wheat, with 
roasted wheat for coffee. Fresh meat, sugar, milk, and tea were 
luxuries they never tasted, and often they could not afford coal or 
salt, nor even oil for the lamps. 

Two and a half years after their arrival, however, things were 
so far better that they had enough flour from their own farm, and 
about two and a half pounds of pork a day, divided among the 
family of ten. But at one time, so hopeless was their outlook, 
and so enfeebled and emaciated did my Grandfather and the elder 
boys become with their exhausting labours and insufficient food, 
that they almost began to lose heart. Indeed, even my stout- 
hearted Uncle William, and my Uncle Ben, at other times a verit- 
able Mark Tapley, for a few days absolutely gave way to despair; 
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and once or twice, through bodily weakness and mental depres- 
sion, they actually struck work; but the sight of their aging and 
enfeebled father and their younger brother toiling indefatigably 
on together proved too much for them, and they again took up 
the seemingly hopeless struggle. 

Had not English relatives sent out not only repeated gifts of 
money, but also spades, forks, and other agricultural implements, 
nails (indispensable to a colonist, yet fabulously dear in New 
Zealand), clothes, books, grass-seeds, and numerous other 
thoughtful presents, it is impossible to imagine what would have 
become of the luckless family. In his last letter to England my 
Grandfather tells how he put some of these nails to a purpose for 
which they had certainly never been intended. 


After many a debate and repeated refusals on my part to offer for sale the 
remainder of the nails, I at length yielded to the entreaties and remonstrances 
of my half-famished family, and bartered the nails to a hard-hearted store- 
keeper for flour and potatoes [for 5d. a pound]. .. . Frequently since... I 
have regretted deeply the hard necessity which drove me to part with so indis- 
pensable an article . . . but I really know not how I could have avoided taking 
this step, which appeared the only expedient that could stave off absolute famine 
from my dwelling. 


Little more than a year after unburdening his mind of this 
pitiful confession, my Grandfather died, more of a broken heart, I 
think, than of his six months’ illness. When he died, there was 
neither money to bury him nor any food in the house. My 
father, then married to my mother, supplied money to buy a 
coffin. 

The forlorn family was thus left more forlorn than ever, except 
that two of my uncles were now approaching manhood. Though 
my Grandfather not unnaturally could never look upon New 
Zealand as the land of his adoption, his children soon learned to 
do so, and even began to love the desert which, inch by inch, “at 
times hopeful, at times almost despairing,” they had changed into 
smiling fields and blooming gardens.* And in spite of all they 
had gone through, they felt that they would be reluctant indeed 
to leave what had grown up, as it were, under their hands. 

* At present,’ my uncle wrote a year or two after his father’s 


* Nelson is a singularly beautiful little place, often called the garden of 
New Zealand. 
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death, to the unfailingly kind English relatives, “thank God, we 
have all enough to eat and drink, though it be of coarse quality 
and hardly earned,” but a millstone of debt still hung around the 
boys’ necks. Fever, brought on by the absolutely needless care- 
lessness of a settler in leaving a dead horse unburied, had run 
through the family, laying its breadwinners very low for months. 
Against all these difficulties the two eldest sons wrestled bravely, 
and again the English relatives, who must have seen what a brave 
fight they were making against heavy odds, came to the rescue, 
and paid the doctor’s bill. 

Both my eldest uncles, indeed, except for the once or twice 
when they got into Giant Despair’s castle, showed themselves 
real Greathearts. They saw a silver lining to every cloud. They 
never struck sail to a fear. In the fellest clutch of circumstance, 
they neither winced nor cried aloud; and truly under the 
bludgeoning of chance, their young heads were bloody but 
unbowed. 

My Uncle Ben after a time took office work, five miles from 
home, but, to help his family, he still lived on in the old home. 
In the morning there were cattle to be attended to, and fodder 
got for them for the night, ‘‘which females cannot do”’; then 
came the five-mile walk and a day’s work often lasting till twelve 
at night, and then the five-mile walk home again. But he shrank 
at nothing, could he but free himself from debt, and keep his 
head above water. My eldest uncle toiled equally hard, Left 
fatherless so young, and with a mother fitter to be guided than 
to guide, it is not surprising that they both married very young 
and very foolishly; and both, of course, piled up families as fast 
as Nature would allow. Another daughter also married, when a 
mere child; a year afterwards she was dead, leaving twin chil- 
dren. Had my Grandmother been made of stronger stuff, many 
of the tragedies of the after-lives of her children might have been 
avoided. As it was “they muddled through somehow,” though 
with a sad number of them the end was anearly grave. My Uncle 
Ben I never saw; he died very young. My Uncle William 
eventually became an inspector of schools; in spite of his brief 
time of education, he had been so well trained by his father that 
he was, tothe last, an admirable Greek and Latin scholar. It was 
a joy to hear him construe Horace, and the obscurest passage in 
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Tacitus did not baffle him. Few men of sixty nowadays have 
such a wealth of classical quotation at command. He was also 
a good French scholar and well read in classical English literature 
—in the circumstances something of an achievement. 

When it is reflected how pitifully unfit was my Grandfather 
for the life of a pioneer colonist, and how young and helpless the 
family he so soon left behind him, the wonder is not that things 
turned out so ill, but that they turned out anything like so well. 
True, my mother alone of all the children had quite her fair share 
of life’s blessings, and lived to the allotted span of human exist- 
ence. The lives of all the others but one were either cut off in 
youth or in the prime of their days, and marred by tragedy. 

And when it is reflected how much of the history of British 
colonisation is merely a record of “ muddling through somehow,” 
the wonder is not that we lost the American colonies, but that we 
did not lose all the others as well. 


C. A. B. 


CAN PROTECTION CURE 
UNEMPLOYMENT? 


THE discussion of Tariff Reform during the last five years has 
been a painful illustration of the decay of the art of controversy 
in England. Though many able assailants and defenders of 
Free Trade have engaged in the fight, arguing with brilliancy the 
politics and economics of their case, the conditions under which 
the campaign has been conducted have been such as to preclude 
any close brain-to-brain debate of vital principles. There has 
indeed been plenty of fierce swordsmanship on trade statistics 
and the comparative industrial conditions of protectionist and 
free-importing nations, but no serious endeavour has been made 
to separate large crucial issues from relevant detail and to 
subject the former to a really searching controversy. This 
failure is no doubt attributable in large measure to the structure 
of the party platform and the party press, though the note- 
worthy abstinence (with a few exceptions) of economists and 
other intellectual non-partisans from all participation in the great 
national debate must be held in part accountable for the low 
level of discussion. My purpose here is to illustrate this thesis by 
reference to that most urgent issue which during recent months 
has forced its way as the supreme test of the efficacy of the 
Protectionist proposals, the claim that a Tariff can remedy or at 
any rate abate Unemployment. 

In December 1905 Mr. Chamberlain, writing to the Parlia- 
mentary candidate for the 8.E. division of Essex said: “All 
we want is fair play in foreign trade, and to treat our friends and 
kinsmen across the sea better than the stranger outside our gates. 
Then there will be employment for all who want to work, and 
with full employment will come arise in wages and in the standard 
of living.” Though recently few Tariff Reform leaders have 
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dared to endorse this doctrine in its naked fulness, they assert, 
one and all, that protective duties imposed upon imports will 
increase the volume of employment for English workers. 

Now the manner in which this doctrine is refuted by most Free 
Trade speakers and writers well serves to illustrate my charge of 
impotence in controversy. Instead of grappling with the 
economics of the statement that Protection can increase Employ- 
ment, they usually content themselves with a variant of the tu 
quoque, by referring to the magnitude of unemployment in 
Germany, the United States or other protective nations. This is 
of course a doubly unsatisfactory method. In the first place, it 
drags down the issue of principle to one of fact and figure, and 
comparative statistics are admittedly defective for settling the 
dispute. But even if it could be proved that as much or more 
unemployment existed in a protected country, this could be no 
conclusive answer except to the reckless debater who had com- 
mitted himself to the proposition that Free Trade was the only 
cause of unemployment, or to its counterpart— “ Protection 
means full work for all workers at all times.” 

Nor is the other rebuttal employed on most Free Trade 
platforms any more valid. “If a tariff be imposed which keeps 
out foreign goods entering our markets, so giving increased 
employment to our capital and labour in these trades, it will 
cause diminished employment in those trades engaged in making 
the manufactured goods which in the trade balance would have 
gone out as exports to pay for the foreign goods imported into 
our markets.” Though the inadequacy of this answer ought to 
be obvious, some of the doughtiest champions of Free Trade 
continue to employ it. It is no doubt true that, if a tariff stops 


_@ portion of our import trade, it will cause, by the ordinary 


operation of exchange, a corresponding stoppage in our export 
trade. But it does not follow that the goods, which would have 
gone out to pay for the imports now precluded, will no longer be 
made, or that the capital and labour employed in making them 
will be now unemployed. Take the familiar example of a pro- 
posed duty upon foreign motor-cars entering our market. The 
effect of this duty would be to cause a number of Englishmen 
who would have bought cars made in Paris to buy cars made in 
London, filling up a certain amount of English unemployment 
in the motor trade by causing a corresponding amount of French 
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unemployment. Since no English cloths, chemicals, and 
machines, &c., have got to go abroad to pay for imported motor- 
cars, it is admitted that a reduction of our export trade follows. 
But this loss of export trade does not imply unemployment in 
any English trade, for the English goods made formerly to 
exchange against French motor-cars are now made to exchange 
against English motor-cars. Both sides of the trade are now 
on our side of the Channel, causing, as appears at first, an 
increase in the aggregate of English employment, for Englishmen 
now make both the motor-cars and the cloths, chemicals and 
machines that pay for them. The reduction of foreign trade, 
only one half of which implies English employment, is com- 
pensated by an increase of Home trade, both halves of which 
employ our workers. Thus, it is quite plausibly contended, a 
tariff upon French motor-cars has increased production and 
employment in our country. It is curious that the Free Trader 
should so commonly have failed to see that this is the argument 
which he is called upon to meet, and should so seldom have 
been brought to face it. Even when his face is rubbed in it, he 
is apt to wander off on side issues. He will for instance make 
much of the dislocation produced by a tariff which should cause 
that displacement of export trade by home trade which we have 
described. The other English goods made to exchange against 
English motor-cars will be of different sorts to those which 
went abroad to pay for French cars. Now it is quite true 
that any sudden disturbance of this sort is an injury, but it 
cannot seriously be alleged that this “ meets ” the Protectionist 
argument. 

Again, other Free Traders quite properly dwell upon the in- 
jury done to the character of a trade by relieving it artificially 
of the stimulus to efficiency and progress which keen foreign 
competition applies. If the motor-car trade or any other trade 
knows that it can rely upon Government to protect its inferiority 
against the superiority of foreign articles, its self-dependence, 
the mainspring of healthy development, is sapped. Such a 
system is nothing else than a premium upon inefficiency. 

All this is true, but is no adequate answer, logical or prac- 
tical, to the Protectionist argument. But there is a quite effec- 
tive answer which I will here attempt to formulate. Before 
doing so, however, I will point out that, in staking so much as 
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they do upon a Tariff as a cure for unemployment, Protectionists 
are forced to throw overboard their former favourite argument, 
viz., that by Protection we can make the foreigner contribute to 
our revenue. If we can make French motor-car makers pay the 
duty, that implies that their cars still come in to our market, and 
that unemployed English car makers still remain unemployed. 
Just so far as it is contended that a tariff can cure unemploy- 
ment to that extent it is admitted that the duty is not paid by 
the foreigner. - 

This consideration indeed suggests the fuller fallacy of the 
Protectionist position on unemployment. For if the foreigner 
does not pay the duty the English consumer must pay its equiva- 
lent. In other words the price of cars must rise in the English 
market. If French cars are still bought, English buyers must 
pay for them the former price enhanced by the tax, and no 
remedy is wrought for English unemployment in the motor 
trade, while some new unemployment is caused in other trades 
making goods which are no longer bought because of the larger 
sums expended on French motor-cars. But let us assume that 
the duty is made high enough to exclude French cars and give 
the employment to English car makers. Does this action pro- 
duce a net increase of employment in this country? It may 
certainly cause some increase of employment in the English 
motor trade, though it does not necessarily do even this. For if 
some French cars were formerly preferred to English, it was be- 
cause they were deemed by English buyers better or cheaper, or 
in some way more desirable. It is best to say that they were 
considered “cheaper for the money!” If they are now kept out 
by a tariff, English cars ‘‘dearer for the money ”’ take their place. 
In other words the first effect of the tariff is to displace cheaper 
French by dearer English cars. This must be plainly asserted. 
The Protectionist contention that the point is negligible, because 
“very soon” the stimulus given to the English trade will enable 
them to produce quite as cheaply as the French, is utterly invalid. 
Instead of a new stimulus to industrial progress being given, the 
old stimulus of foreign competition is removed. The direct and 
necessary result of the duty is to make English buyers of the 
motors-cars, which displace the French, pay higher prices. But 
it is not only the prices of these cars that rise. So far as different 
grades and sorts of cars themselves compete, there exists ‘one 
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market’’ for motor-cars in England, and, if the price for some 
grades rise, the price for all must rise. Thus the tariff has raised 
the price for all English motor-cars. 

Now if English buyers of motor-cars find the price raised, they 
either buy a smaller number (or an inferior quality) of cars, or 
they pay a larger aggregate of money for the same number of 
cars as they would have bought had no tariff raised prices. 
Unless we suppose that there is no “elasticity” in the demand 
for motor-cars, and that all intending buyers are regardless of 
price, we are bound to suppose that some persons are deterred 
from buying by the rise of price, and that others buy inferior cars 
to what they would have bought—cars embodying less ‘ employ- 
ment” in theirmaking. Now, in as far as the rise in price of 
motor-cars has checked demand, the tariff has failed to remedy 
unemployment in the motor trade, for that remedy depended 
upon substituting a given quantity of English cars for French cars, 
other English cars being bought in the same quantities as before. 
Suppose that 10 per cent. of the labour in the English motor-car 
trade were previously unemployed, it is not proved that a tariff 
keeping out a number of French cars, whose making involved a 
volume of labour equal to all the English unemployed in the 
trade, would have any effect at all in absorbing the 10 per cent. 
The rise in prices of cars might cause a diminution in orders for 
cars to the extent of 10 per cent. In that event no unemployed 
would be absorbed, and the tariff would have completely failed 
to furnish its remedy. But if we suppose, as Protectionists who 
use the argument generally do, that no fewer motor-cars than before 
are bought, luxurious persons insisting on buying them, “ however 
much they cost,’ in that case unemployment in the motor trade 
may be cured. But at what expense? More money is now paid 
to motor makers for the same number of cars, affording the same 
total amount of employment as before, though some English 
employment in the trade has been substituted for French. But 
the increased English expenditure on motor-cars implies a cor- 
responding reduced expenditure on other articles of luxury, and 
the trades engaged in producing these latter articles must suffer 
in employment just as much as the motor trade has gained. Itis 
simply a question of substituting unseen for seen unemployment. 
Even if it were urged that the increased expenditure on motors 
was taken, not out of other forms of expenditure, but out of 
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saving, it makes no difference. For income that is saved and 
invested is simply paid to employ workers to make factories, 
machines and other material forms of capital, so that any 
encroachment of motor-car expenditure upon saving will involve 
a diminution of employment in the trades making these forms of 
capital. 

If, as is more reasonable, we suppose that the rise of prices 
of cars due to the tariff is attended by a reduction in demand for 
cars, but not to an extent proportionate to the rise of price, so 
that half of each of the two effects above described occurs, the 
net result is just the same. If 10 per cent. of car makers 
were formerly unemployed, 5 per cent. are still unemployed 
owing to reduced demand following rise of price, so that as 
regards the motor trade half the malady still remains uncured. 
But the withdrawal of expenditure from other trades which the 
additional expense on cars has caused, produces a proportionate 
unemployment in these trades. 

A tariff, then, applied not to one trade but to many trades, 
as a remedy for unemployment, can only operate by excluding 
foreign goods from our markets and raising the price of the 
whole of the home supplies, with the result that by checking the 
demand some of the unemployment still remains unremedied, 
while the unemployment that is remedied is counterbalanced by 
fresh unemployment in the unprotected trades from which expen- 
diture has been artificially diverted into the protected trades. 
Ié every trade exposed to foreign competition was equally pro- 
tected by a tariff from unemployment, the general effect would 
necessarily be to push a larger and larger proportion of un- 
employment on to the purely domestic trades. No reduction of 
total unemployment would be achieved, the particular lie of the 
unemployment would be shifted, that is all. 

In English industries which, like the motor trade, do a large 
and growing export trade, a tariff would, by raising prices, not 
only injure the home demand but would probably inflict far 
more serious damage on the export trade, thus throwing out of 
employment not only workmen engaged on foreign orders but 
other workers in the carrying trades. 

Such are the direct and immediate results of attempting to 
cure unemployment by a tariff. The plausibility which makes 
the proposal attractive from the platform is based entirely upon 
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the “separatist” fallacy, the suggestion that what is true of each 
is true of all, that a remedy which might be effective for any 
single trade must be equally effective for industry in general. 
The tariff orator, addressing an audience in Bradford, is able to 
convince them that a tariff aimed exclusively at keeping out 
woollen goods might give increased employment to workers in 
Bradford by securing for them the whole of the home market. 
The same orator speaking in Sheffield can make the same 
argument for a tariff keeping out German cutlery. Thismethod 
of treating each trade separately appeals to the practical man as 
eminently reasonable. What is true of wool, or cutlery or silk 
or shoes, must, he feels convinced, be true of all trades taken 
together. He generalises from the instance of the trade he 
knows. Quite clearly he recognises that a tariff keeping out the 
foreigner in his trade will give him a larger hold of the home 
market at higher prices, and these higher prices he thinks his 
customers can afford to pay; though there may be some fall-off 
in the home demand at higher prices, it will not be great. And 
his reasoning might prove quite correct if his trade were the only 
trade to be protected. What he fails to recognise is the fact that 
the gain he reckons on is dependent upon the supposition that 
other trades than his are not to be protected. If he allowed his 
reason to follow out the argument, he would perceive that each 
extension of protection to any other trade took away some of the 
benefit of his protection, and that a general application of pro- 
tection would take away the whole of it—and something more. 
This applies both to his profits and to the volume of employment 
in his trade. Since we are here concerned only with employ- 
ment we will confine our view to that. If wool alone could get 
a tariff so as to keep out the foreigner and secure the home 
market, without greatly damaging the export trade, the volume 
of employment for woollen workers might be increased. That 
remedy for unemployment in the woollen trade implies, as we 
saw, a rise in price of woollen goods and an application of 
a larger share of consumers income to expenditure on them. 
If other goods are not simultaneously raised in price, this 
application of more purchasing power to woollen goods might 
be accomplished. But if, owing to a tariff imposed to cure 
unemployment in other trades, prices are raised all round, 
it will not be possible to divert expenditure from other com- 
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modities on to woollen goods. In other words, the rise of price 
essential to the view of a tariff as a cure for unemployment will 
be followed by a large shrinkage of demand in the home market 
and pro tanto by a failure to furnish increased employment; for 
though some foreign goods are now displaced by English goods, 
the reduction of English purchases of woollen goods in general 
may be so large that less employment than before may be 
provided for the trade. So we see that protection is a selfish 
game, a game of trade individualism ; one trade can only gainat 
the expense of others, all cannot gain. The advantage in volume 
of employment which a tariff can secure for trade A is at its 
maximum when A alone has protection; put B on the tariff list 
and A’s protection is lessened; add C and D, and A’s protection 
shrinks further; and, if all the trades from A to Z are fairly 
protected, the gain of A is zero, or something less. 

For simplicity of reasoning I have so far contented myself 
with proving that a tariff can do nothing to reduce the 
aggregate amount of unemployment. But in fact it is not 
difficult to see that a tariff, imposed so as to keep out foreign 
goods and thus to increase employment for home workers in 
these trades, must result in reducing the total quantity of 
employment inside the national area. For, in as far as it 
increases employment in the protected trades at the expense of 
employment in the unprotected trades (and this we saw was 
the necessary operation), a tariff takes labour from relatively 
more productive work to put it into less productive work. The 
additional motor-cars made in England in consequence of a pro- 
hibitive tariff on French cars would, as we saw, by reason of the 
higher prices paid for them, cause at least an equivalent amount 
of unemployment in other trades which suffer a diminution in the 
demand for their goods. Since under “ free competition ” these 
trades had the employment which under the assistance of a tariff 
has been transferred to the motor trade, it must be assumed 
that they employed it more productively. For how else could 
they have acquired and held it? If so, a diminution in the 
average productiveness of labour has been caused by the protec- 
tion of the motor trade. This is, of course, the ordinary Free 
Trade contention to the effect that a tariff reduces the national 
wealth by causing the factors of production to apply themselves 
less effectively than they would if left to the play of ordinary 
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economic forces. This contention has sometimes been denied 
but has never been refuted, unless the “infant industries ” 
argument be regarded as a refutation, although in fact it is only 
a qualification of the doctrine as applied to a particular set of 
circumstances. Now, if a protective tariff does reduce in any 
degree the normal or average productivity of labour in a nation, 
it will have the effect of inducing some labour and capital, which 
would have applied their productive power in this country, to seek 
an outside area of employment. In other words, some emigration 
both of labour and of capital will take place into foreign 
countries where more productive and therefore more profitable 
employment is attainable. The freedom with which, in the past, 
large sections of workers and investors in this country have 
transferred themselves or their capital to other lands in search 
of higher wages and profit, will make this motive more fully 
operative in the case of our nation than of any other. In 
particular, any policy which, like a tariff, depresses the product 
of industry and so lowers the real rewards of labour, must thus 
reduce the aggregate amount of industry and of employment 
within our shores. It is no answer to this argument to point 
out how much larger is the outflow of labour and of capital 
already from England as compared with that from certain pro- 
tected countries, such as Germany and the United States. For 
the fact that there are many other causes besides tariff policy 
determining the increase or decrease of volume of employment in 
a country is universally admitted, and can furnish no refutation 
of the allegation that protective duties per se tend to diminish 
not to increase employment. 

A general or broadly-based protective tariff, such as is now 
advocated, will not merely reduce the average productivity of the 
capital and labour in this country, it will further reduce the 
proportion of the diminished product which goes to labour, so 
reacting injuriously upon the efficiency of labour and strengthening 
still more the stimulus to emigration. For the powerful and 
organised advocacy of protection by the landowning class and by 
certain sections of manufacturers implies a conviction on their 
part, possibly well-founded, that they stand to gain in rents and 
profits by a tariff in the construction of which they and their 
political associates would exercise a determinant voice. Now if 
more income is obtainable for landlords and for powerful 
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capitalist interests out of a tariff which in its general effect reduces 
the productivity of industry, the wage-earners must be the chief 
sufferers. Partly as the result of reduced efficiency, partly from 
the rising rents and profits in the trades with a protective “ pull,” 
the real wages of labour must decline. With this decline must 
come a reduction inthe standard of consumption of the working 
classes, or at any rate a stoppage of the gradual elevation which 
has for two generations been taking place, and this again reacts 
upon national industry in a diminished volume.of employment. 
Noris this all. The expenditure of the workers of a nation is the 
most vital factor not only in sustaining the volume of industrial 
employment, but insecuringits steadiness. Any alteration in the 
distribution of the national income which increases the share that 
goes as rents and profits and diminishes the share that goes as 
wages, by substituting feebler and more fluctuating ‘“‘demands” 
for stronger and more persistent ones, impairs the regularity of 
employment and so exasperates the gravest malady of modern 
industry. 

There is no escape from the logic of this chain of economic 
causation. A tariff designed to cure unemployment must keep 
out foreign goods, not tax the foreigner ; since foreign goods when 
they entered were ex hypothesi cheaper, their exclusion must cause 
a rise of prices forthe entire supply in the home market; if, then, 
any of the unemployment in these trades is to be cured, it can 
only be by diverting some expenditure from other trades into 
these protected trades, and so shifting the unemployment from 
the latter into the former group of trades. This process of inducing 
consumers to buy protected goods in subsidised trades, instead of 
free goods in unsubsidised trades, involves a reduction in the 
average efficiency of our national industries, and a double reduc- 
tion of real wages, partly to correspond with the reduction of the 
national product, partly because a smaller share of the product 
will be obtainable by labour. Reduced efficiency of labour will 
occasion a reduction in the volume of our most important staple 
industries, will check our export trade through rise of prices, and 
will drive an increased quantity of capital and labour to seek 
employment in other countries, thus lessening the aggregate of 


employment in this country. 
J. A. Hopson. 


GREATER BRITAIN AND INDIA 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


THERE can be no doubt whatever that the Imperial Press Con- 
ference was a success, though the scope of its practical usefulness 
was severely restricted by the fact that Imperial Preference could 
not be discussed in the presence of members of the British Cabinet. 
It should be remembered that the Canadian delegates were hardly 
representative of the journalism of the Dominion, too large a 
proportion of them wearing the yoke of a time-confuted form of 
Liberalism—a yoke already broken and cast off by the man in 
the streets of the larger Canadian cities, Montreal and Toronto 
and Winnipeg and Vancouver and Victoria. There is no doubt 
whatever in my mind that the General Election of 1912 will be 
won by Mr. R. L. Borden and his Party, and it may be that Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier will prefer to sing his Nunc Dimittis before the 
end comes of French-Canadian supremacy. But it must be 
admitted that all the Canadian delegates succeeded in speaking 
as representatives, not of this or that party, but of Canada itself. 
Nor were they so much given over to the ‘‘idols of the editorial 
sanctum ”’ (Bacon would have had much to say of these incarnate 
illusions had he lived in these days of halfpenny papers) as not 
to profit by all they saw and heard. Omniscience is not regarded 
as one of the journalistic virtues in Greater Britain, where the 
“Olympian attitude” of some British journalists would not be 
tolerated for a moment. The Canadian delegates, judging by 
what has recently appeared in their journals, would appear to 
be convinced (1) that Europe is possessed by the silens bellum men- 
tioned by Lord Rosebery, (2) that Germany will, sooner or later, 
endeavour to gain the mastery of the seas, and (3) that the 


Navy, which is the only security for the continued existence of the 
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Empire, must be strengthened by contributions of some sort— 
preferably separate navies—from the British independencies. 
Again, one result of the tour through the great manufacturing 
centres of the United Kingdom was to convince them that the 
chief British industries were at least as well equipped as the 
rival concerns in the United States, and that, given a fair chance, 
the British manufacturer could hold his own against his American 
and German competitors in the rapidly expanding Canadian 
market. No doubt the next logical step—a clear conception of 
the necessity of Tariff Reform—will not be evaded by these keen 
observers of British social conditions, including the colossal evil 
of unemployment, which is a growing ulcer in the body economic 
of Great Britain. When the time comes for “scrapping” the 
doctrinavre politicians of the Mother Country, I have no doubt 
whatever that these things will be remembered. 

Some of the references to individual delegates in the Canadian 
press have been inspired by personal jealousies. Sir Hugh 
Graham, to take the most grotesque example, has been accused 
of “flunkeyism’’ by the Toronto Globe, ostensibly because 
he suggested that Canada was “‘sponging’ on the Mother 
Country in the matter of naval defence, and that the “‘ boodlers” 
and “grafters” would get such pickings out of the building of 
Canada’s separate navy that it would be more profitable for the 
people to hand over the money to the Admiralty, which would 
spend it to much better advantage. In view of the widespread 
misuse of public money disclosed by the recent inquiry into the 
affairs of the Marine and Fisheries Department, there is some- 
thing to be said for this point of view, though the charge of 
“sponging” seems rather unfair. Sir Hugh Graham’s Montreal 
journal has not taken the Toronto criticisms lying down, and the 
result is a controversy carried on in terms which could not be 
left about on a drawing-room table or even under it. The 
journalist, whose special line was invective, is still very much 
alive in Canada, though the degenerate editors of the Mother 
Country have no longer any use for him. This entertaining 
subject may be dismissed with the mild suggestion that, when- 
ever a citizen of Montreal is knighted, a (corresponding) citizen of 
Toronto should receive the degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
some British university. And here are a few excerpts from the 
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Canadian press which may help the readers of this review to 
understand the trend of opinion in Canada regarding questions 
of Imperial Defence. 


If Sir Hugh Graham’s address is correctly reported in the cable despatches, 
the observations attributed to him do little credit to his Canadianism. His 
reported confession of Canada’s dereliction of duty is a gross perversion of the 
facts. Canada has never failed to defend its own integrity, and, when the 
occasion required, it has manifested its oneness of spirit by lending its offices, 
by men and money, to strengthen and defend the Empire.—Morning Chronicle 
(Halifax). 

In rebuking his fellow pressmen for the disposition of some of them to create 
‘** scares,” the editor of the Toronto Globe had in his mind, doubtless, those 
journalists who use their positions deliberately to cause alarm in the public 
mind. If he intended to reproach all who, during the last few years, have given 
expression to the vague apprehensions of danger which were supposed to be 
based on more or less definite knowledge of alien and adverse policy, no blame 
would have been too comprehensive to be effectual. Besides, anything that 
could justly be called a scare among recent manifestations of public feeling in 
Kngland may more fairly be attributed to veteransin war and statesmanship 
than to the Yellow Press.—Montreal Gazette (Montreal). 

The Imperialists will return to us Imperialists and the others what they were 
before they started. The promoters who had money to lose have wanted to get 
a good return and their guests will have a good time. Nothing will be altered 
in public opinion, for the English Government is too jealous of its own dignity 
to insinuate to these visitors that they ought when they leave to take back with 
them a collection plate.—ZLa Presse (Montreal). 

Sir Hugh Graham has used language in London which does him honour, and 
which will not surprise those who know bim well. He knows that French- 
Canadians love their country and look forward to a glorious destiny for it... . 
We do not go up on the housetop and shout our gratitude and our loyalty, but 
they are none the less sincere.—La Patrie (Montreal). 

There have been times when important Colonial newsapers rather scouted 
any notion of Imperial responsibility. But to-day the Press of the entire 
Colonial world is in London to seriously discuss our relations to the Empire, to 
consider how the Press can best foster them, and to join with every pro-British 
influence in making them permanent.—Daily Star (Montreal). 

There appears to have been, from day to day, a sort of clearing up in the 
minds of the statesmen, as well as the publicists, on the question of Imperial 
naval defence. Recent despatches indicate a change of view on the part of the 
Admiralty with regard to the formation of local navies. Nothing less than a 
conference can settle such an issue; the interminable delays due to red-tape 
negotiations would have deferred matters indefinitely, and thus increased the 
probability of ultimate failure.—The Globe (Toronto). 

It seems to the Free Press that the best interests of the Empire would have 
been better served if more of the great men who addressed the Imperial Press 
Conference, instead of throwing war scares into their hearers, had seriously 
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offered suggestions looking to the use of the powerful machinery of the Press 
for the averting of war and the bringing about of such a state of good feeling 
between the nations as would make war impossible-—Free Press (Ottawa). 

It is to be said for the Imperial Press Conference that it must have 
dissipated the impression that the war scare is a scare pure and simple... . 
Gravely and deliberately the statesmen of Britain have told us that the Empire 
must arm. No petty consideration of party politics, as set out in a sycophantic 
party press, will serve to distract the Canadian appreciation of the Canadian 
duty to the Empire.—Zvening Journal (Ottawa). 

From the utterances of Lord Rosebery on the present naval situation it ‘is 
impossible for any sane Britisher to differ very widely. The sea is the highway 
between all parts of the British Empire, between Britain and the gregt Republic 
which is nearest to her people in blood, in tradition, and in aspiration. 
Freedom to traverse that highway unchallenged is a condition, not of growth 
merely, but of continuance, existence. Any disturbances of the naval standing 
of the nations which threaten this freedom must be met by corresponding read- 
justments on the part of the nations which we have learned to call Anglo- 
Saxon. To regard this as anything less than an imperative necessity would be 
to court race suicide, and to risk alteration of the aspirations and the institu- 
tions in which the activities of modern life have found inspiration and 
expression for centuries.—Daily World (Vancouver). 


And so on and so forth. The Press Conference will meet again 
in 1912, and it is to be hoped that the invitation to Winnipeg 
will be accepted. The Selkirk Centenary Exhibition will be held 
there in that year, and the prairie metropolis will be a rendezvous 
for all classes of North American holiday-makers—just as Seattle 
is at the present moment, thanks to the success of the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition. There is no better fellow in the 
world than the Winnipeg man, and he is the most genial of 
hosts. Winnipeg, following the example of Seattle, will rigor- 
ously prohibit that fleecing of visitors which kept so many away 
from the Tercentenary celebrations at Quebec last summer. 


2 


The forty-second birthday of the Canadian Confederacy was 
duly celebrated last month throughout the length and breadth 
of the Great Dominion. Dominion Day is the principal summer 
holiday of the Canadian people, a nation of workers, and the 
vast majority spend it quietly in the country or on the verge of 
the wilderness which, in that thrice-blest land, is never far 
distant from the habitations of men. English people, who 
crowd the beaches of their island, and gasp for a spell of the 
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heavy sea-breezes, have no idea whatever of the delight of a 
holiday in the Highlands of Ontario among the countless lakes 
of Hiawatha’s own country. ([Longfellow, for patriotic motives, 
transplanted that country and its smoke-faced folk to the 
Michigan Peninsula.] Picnics in which all the people of a settle- 
ment, men, women, and children, take part, are the favourite 
method of celebrating Dominion Day, especially in the West, 
where it falls between two periods of work at high pressure. 
Canadians think nothing of driving twenty or thirty miles to 
these little open-air festivals. Nobody is drunk or disorderly on 
such occasions, and the only few de joie is a smoke-fire made to 
keep off the mosquitoes, those perpetual incentives to get on or 
get out. In the course of the day some leading citizen, a member 
of a Provincial Legislature or some other person of character and 
consequence, makes a little speech in which the “ Fathers of 
Confederation,” Sir John Macdonald and Sir Charles Tupper, who 
still survives in a quiet old age, and the rest are praised becom- 
ingly and the audienceis warned to remember that nationhood has 
its responsibilities as well as its privileges. Canadians, like the 
Americans, have a ‘‘guid conceit” of themselves; they think it 
better to advertise their virtues than their vices. That which the 
untravelled Englishman regards as ‘“‘bumptiousness”’ is really a 
commingling of self-reliance and perfervid patriotism—a love of 
Canada so wholehearted and passionate that it compels the average 
Canadian to regard himself as superior to all old-world types 
because he had the good fortune to be born there. If we could 
meet the Elizabethans, we should probably find that they had the 
same expansive manner and somewhat egotistical conversation of 
the Canadian or Australian; superficial judges of Sir Walter 
Raleigh or Sir Philip Sidney would probably set them down as 
braggarts or even “bounders” if they met them in the flesh in 
this age of national reserve and self-centred reticence. But nothing 
of this exuberance and expansiveness characterises the commemo- 
ration of Canada’s nativity. The true significance of the occa- 
sion is never overlooked; it is a holy day as much as a holiday. 
Americans keep their Fourth of July in a very different way. 
Hundreds of persons, for the most children, are killed, and thou- 
sands maimed as a result of the misuse of gunpowder; and 
oratorical high explosives blow sky-high all the milder virtues of 
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a nation which is beginning to emerge from bigness into greatness. 
It is to be hoped that the type of orator who “defied all the 
Powers of the world ata clam-bake” will presently be disestablished 
and that Americans will follow the more dignified example of 
their neighbours tothe north. The casual tourist who can see no 
distinction between the Canadian and the American should note 
this difference. It is one of many points of a deep underlying 
divergency. Canada grows more unlike England every day. But 
she is diverging even more rapidly in essentials, if not in the 
superficial things of life, from the United States. HK. B. O. 


INDIA 
PLAIN TRUTHS ABOUT INDIAN AGITATORS 


THE sensation created in Great Britain by the tragic assassination 
of Sir Curzon Wyllie and Dr. Lalcaca at the Imperial Institute on 
the night of July 1, was not shared by those few men who are 
really familiar with the inner workings of the Indian Nationalist 
movement. It has been known for some time, certainly for 
more than a year, that the cult of assassination was not to be 
confined to India, but would be extended to England. Certain 
eminent men in this country have been warned more than once 
that their lives were likely to be menaced. No one expected for 
a moment, however, that the first man to fall—he may not be 
the last—would be so gentle and chivalrous a friend of the 
Indian peoples as Sir Curzon Wyllie. There is something 
specially pathetic in the choice of so blameless a victim. The 
greater part of his honourable career was not spent in British 
India at all, but in native States, where he invariably won the 
affectionate regard of chiefs and peoplealike. The wildest agitator 
never dreamed of accusing him of oppressing anybody. When 
he became Political Aide-de-Camp to the Secretary of State his 
kindness towards the many Indians with whom he was in daily 
contact, was only equalled by his private benevolence to those 
among them who were temporarily in distress. Never was there so 
blind and insensate a murder. Perhaps it was the savage sense- 
~ lessness of the crime which caused so deep a shock to Englishmen, 
but if the warnings so frequently uttered had been heeded by the 
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public, the universal horror would not have been so strangely 
mingled with surprise. 

The very first printed reference to the appearance in India of 
a class of men ‘ whose bent is destruction” was made in these 
notes in the National Review almost three years ago, in September 
1906, long before actual bombs were ever heard of. It was ex- 
plained that they were “the Anarchists of India,” and that ‘their 
influence is more diffused, and infinitely more subtle, than that of 
any western bomb thrower;” but the warning passed unregarded 
save for a few airy and incredulous sneers at “nervous appre- 
hensions.’’ Even when the bombs and the revolvers began to 
be revealed, the public still remained almost unmoved. The 
attempt to blow up Sir Andrew Fraser’s train, the subsequent 
attempt to assassinate him, were really far graver symptoms than 
the tragedy at the Imperial Institute. Only a too cheap revolver 
and a faulty cartridge saved the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
from instant death in the capital of hisown province. Yet nothing 
was more remarkable than the comparative complacency with 
which Calcutta—not to speak of England—heard the news. One 
would almost have thought that the firing of shots at Lieu- 
tenant-Governors was a diurnal feature of the amenities of 
Calcutta, and within a few hours tongues were lightly explaining 
that it was a casual incident which meant nothing at all. If the 
assassination of Sir Curzon Wyllie arouses Englishmen to a cor- 
rect realisation of the malignant tendencies now at work in India, 
he will not have died in vain. But there are some men whom 
nothing will convince. Sir Henry Cotton, whose misguided 
activities in Parliament and elsewhere have had a more disturb- 
ing effect upon the peace of India than the corybantics of forty 
Keir Hardies, actually wrote to the Times a week after the 
murder declaring that it was a question whether any conspiracy 
existed in India! Are we to suppose that the shooting of Mr. 
Allen, the two attempts to kill Sir Andrew Fraser, the murder of 
two innocent ladies at Mozafferpur, the bomb factory at Manick- 
tollah, the assassinations of Narendro Nath Gossain the informer, 
of Nundo Lall Banerjee the detective, and of Asutosh Biswas, 
the Public Prosecutor, the incessant bomb outrages on the Eastern 
Bengal Railway, the alarming riots in Bombay, Rawal Pindi, and 
elsewhere, the bomb sent in a book to Mr. Kingsford the magis- 
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trate, the repeated attempts on Mr. Hume, another Public Prose- 
cutor, and a whole series of minor sinister incidents, are all 
aimless and unconnected occurrences, inspired by no common 
motive, concerted with no common knowledge, and free from any 
taint of conspiracy? The electors of East Nottingham have a 
good deal to answer for; their intelligence has been very muchin 
question ever since they lifted their present representative out of a 
notably inglorious obscurity; but when their spokesman is 
obtuse enough to continue to question the very existence of 
a conspiracy in India, one can only marvel at their continued 
toleration. 

The “Indian meetings of protest” in England and in India 
suggest some instructive reflections. Two important meetings of 
Indians have been held in London ; Mr. Gokhale and other eminent 
Indians have been orating very glibly in India. In considering 
those present at these notable gatherings, it is necessary to discrimi- 
nate. It need hardly be said that the Aga Khan, who presided 
at the large assemblage at Caxton Hall, does not fall within the 
category of the remarks which follow here. The Aga Khan is, 
and has been always, a fervent and devoted supporter of British 
rule in India. Though his health, which is unfortunately far 
from good, has in recent years necessitated frequent and prolonged 
sojourns in Europe, he remains the one unquestioned leader 
of the Indian Mohammedans. His great political influence 
among the Mussulmans of India is more marked to-day than 
ever. He is the only man who can really claim to voice 
with knowledge and insight, and with the prescriptive right 
which general recognition of his status confers, the views and 
the political aspirations of the sixty millions of his co-religionists 
in India. Such men, too, as Major Sinha, Mr. Ameer Ali, 
Major Syed Hassan Bilgrami, Sir Muncherjee Bhownaggree, 
Mr. Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy (who was Sir Curzon Wyllie’s host 
at dinner on the night of the tragedy), Sir Dinshaw Petit, Mr. 
Cowasji Jehangir, and others, are all loyal and distinguished 
Indians of unblemished record, whose complete sincerity no 
man conversant with Indian affairs would ever dream of calling 
in question. So much cannot be said of some of the speakers at 
these meetings, still less of some of those who were silent but 
apparently approving participants in the gatherings. The time 
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has come when it is necessary to speak very plainly. The 
British public must be made to understand the nature of the 
past utterances and activities of some of the Indians who have 
been most Joud in their denunciations of the murders at the 
Imperial Institute. 

It is not for a moment suggested here that—with one or two 
exceptions who will not be named—any of the Indians who have 
publicly deplored the death of Sir Curzon Wyllie, did not upon 
that point speak with real sincerity. They knew full well that 
the tragedy was a blow to their cause; they regretted it, and no 
doubt honestly condemned it. But the point which it is 
necessary to emphasise is that there is no sharp dividing-line 
between the Indians who manifest their dislike of British rule 
with bombs and revolvers, and those who seek to impair 
British supremacy by less violent but really more dangerous 
methods. All are animated by the same basic motive, and the 
determination to grasp political power is equally potent in all 
alike. There is no essential difference between Moderates and 
Extremists; and the only difference between the ordinary 
Nationalists and the Anarchists is that while the latter frankly 
seek to take life, the former work towards their ends by less 
murderous but more insidious expedients, which will probably 
be far graver in their ultimate consequences. 

What is not understood in England, especially by those 
ingenuous people who accept quite literally every word that falls 
from Indian lips, is that every Indian Nationalist leader, without 
exception, plays a double part. He is one person to an English 
audience, but quite another individual upon his native soil. Mr. 
Gokhale, gentle and bland, button-holing members in the lobby 
of the House of Commons, is not the Mr. Gokhale who addressed 
impassioned harangues to the mob at Lahore and became affably 
conversational at Meerut. Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee, fluently 
explaining to a receptive audience at Manchester his devotion to 
British rule, is not the Mr. Banerjee who led formidable anti- 
Partition processions into Dalhousie Square at Calcutta. Mr. 
Bepin Chandra Pal, tearfully calling upon God and the Times to 
witness the purity of his motives, is not the “Srijut”’ Bepin 
Chandra Pal who carried the fiery torch far and wide in Eastern 
Bengal. The protean character of the average Indian politician 
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enables him to accommodate himself to his immediate environ- 
ment with marvellous facility. Like a true Oriental, he never 
fails to tell his hearers what he thinks they would like to hear. 
Let me quote some specific examples. Take, for instance, 
the case of Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee. He is a political 
chameleon, who always takes upon himself the colour of his 
surroundings. Not only does he persuade his audience that he 
is sincere; with that curious faculty for self-deception common 
in Bengalis, he even manages to persuade himself. It must be 
said at once, however, that not only has Mr. Banerjee had no 
connection with the darkest phases of Indian political activity, 
but that, as a man of kindly and humane personal character, he 
certainly views such acts as the murder of Sir Curzon Wyllie with 
the utmost abhorrence. Yet when one reads his passionate 
avowals of protest, one cannot help remembering that this silver- 
haired and silver-tongued orator is directly and admittedly 
responsible for most of the strife and unrest in Bengal, far more 
responsible for the present troublous condition of India than all 
the Anarchists India has ever produced. It was Mr. Banerjee 
who, a good many years ago, first persuaded the students of 
Bengal to take that active interest in politics which has since 
had such a baneful effect upon Bengal education. He supported 
Mr. Tilak in his attempt to introduce the cult of Sivaji into 
Calcutta. He was the first protagonist of the boycott, that 
boycott which set all Bengal aflame with disorder. He tells us 
now that it was “not anti-British at all,” but every one who has 
the slightest knowledge of the situation knows that as it 
was directed it was essentially anti-British. Even Mr. O’Donnell, 
M.P., by no means an unfriendly critic, has defined it as “an 
act of anti-British hostility.’ Mr. Banerjee gave his counten- 
ance and approval and support to the “National Volunteers,” 
and now has the temerity to write to the Times declaring that 
they are “volunteers to help the pilgrims who come to the fairs, 
or the delegates who attend the conferences and the congresses.” 
No man knows better than Mr. Banerjee that this definition of 
the ‘‘ Volunteers”’ is wholly misleading. He has marched with 
them in procession through the streets of Calcutta, he has given 
them his benediction, he has smiled upon their lathi-play, he 
never said a word of disapproval when they filled Calcutta with 
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disorder. The files of his own paper, the Bengalee, bear witness 
to the wholly political character of these hordes of young 
rowdies, especially during the period when he was instigating 
them to make “collections ” for an entirely imaginary “ famine” 
in Eastern Bengal. It is almost solely from the ranks of the 
‘National Volunteers” that the Anarchist associations have 
been recruited. The system of inveigling the more ardent and 
violent ‘‘Volunteers” into the Anarchist dens was subtle 
and elaborate—and for a time wholly successful. That grave 
development was not, of course, within Mr. Banerjee’s know- 
ledge, but it was largely through his admittedly unconscious 
enthusiasm that it became possible. He had encouraged the 
growth of forces which he was quite unable to control. 

The incident of his “coronation” was a piece of fatuous 
adulation which might very well be forgotten. Probably no - 
one regrets it more than Mr. Banerjee himself. But since he 
has chosen to write to the Times, protesting that it was “an 
ordinary incident of life accompanied by garlanding and other 
accessories which takes place every day,” it is desirable that a 
flat contradiction of so incorrect a statement should be recorded. 
His paper, the Bengalee, published a florid narrative of the 
ceremony headed ‘‘ Babu Surendranath Crowned and Anointed,” 
and he allowed the statement to go unexplained for four days, 
until the hubbub compelled him to make a halting denial. The 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, a leading Hindu paper, said afterwards 
that the rite as performed in Mr. Banerjee’s case “is only used 
on rare occasions, and is part and parcel of the coronation 
ceremony.” The Indu Prakash, a very moderate Hindu journal, 
pronounced it to be “an extremely undignified ceremony of 
individual deification;” and Sir George Birdwood, a recognised 
and impartial authority, declared that ‘‘unless Mr. Banerjee’s 
coronation was a profane parody, a thing unthinkable among 
Hindus, it was a true regal coronation.” The matter is not worth 
pursuing now, for the real truth is that Mr. Banerjee, as is some- 
times his wont, merely allowed himself to be made extremely 
ridiculous; but his present disclaimer is worth noting as an 
example of the contempt Indian politicians have for the British 
public. They all seem to think they can come to England and 
scatter statements broadcast without the slightest regard for 
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accuracy. Who would suppose, on innocently reading in the 
Times Mr. Banerjee’s statement that “‘even those who concocted 
this lie are ashamed of it,” that the “lie” was ‘‘concocted ” by 
his own too truthful reporter, that it was published in his own 
paper, and that he never attempted to qualify it until four days 
afterwards, when he realised that he had done something very 
foolish ? 

There is one test by which every Englishman is entitled to 
judge Mr. Banerjee’s protestations. He said at the New Reform 
Club that Hindus were “ not only called upon by the high con- 
siderations of religion to denounce lawlessness, but that the 
duty was also imposed upon them by obligations of prudence 
and expediency.” There has been no more fruitful cause of 
lawlessness in Bengal than the anti-British boycott of which, on 
his own confession, Mr. Banerjee is the “leading spirit.” Is 
Mr. Banerjee prepared to denounce the boycott? If not, all his 
amiable speeches and protestations are not only worthless, but 
they are calculated to deceive the British public. For an answer 
let us turn again to the paper which he owns and controls and 
edits. On the very day that Mr. Banerjee was giving the Eighty 
Club a taste of his emotional eloquence, his own paper was 
flouting Mr. Gokhale, and “ maintaining that self-government 
can only be secured by a struggle,’ and declaring that ‘‘ passive 
resistance as practised in Bengal is a justifiable weapon.” It 
should be explained that “passive resistance” is in this case a 
Bengali euphemism for that form of boycott which breaks the 
head of any man daring to sell or to buy British goods. Mr. 
Arabindo Ghose is preaching the boycott in Calcutta, and the 
Bengalee is supporting him. Mr. Banerjee is preaching peace 
and good-will in England; but his staff in Calcutta doubtless 
remember that he became reconciled to Mr. Ghose at the Pro- 
vincial Conference at Pubna, and has never publicly dissociated 
himself since from Mr. Ghose’s somewhat peculiar political 
views. 

Take, again, the case of Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, the fine 
flower of the Bengali capacity for humbugging Englishmen. 
Mr. Pal is a man of very different type from Mr. Banerjee. 
The “King of Bengal” enjoys the respect of large numbers 
of his countrymen; Mr. Pal is a vapid windbag, a mere 
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emitter of “hot air,” as the Americans would say. The 
other day he wrote to the Times: “My utterances on this 
assassination have been prompted by a sense of public duty. 
My God ordered me to speak, and I have spoken.”’ It would be 
interesting if Mr. Pal would answer a few straight questions on 
that point. Mr. Pal does not define his God for us, but, if 
we are to judge from the newspapers he formerly edited, he 
does not omit to pay homage to the goddesses Durga and Kali. 
The latter was formerly the patron goddess of the Thugs of India, 
whose cult was destruction. Kali-worship is, however, professed 
by millions of Bengalis, and if Mr. Pal does reverence to the 
‘“‘national”’ goddess, there is nothing unusual in such a charac- 
teristic. Mr. Pal first came into prominence by a passionate 
appeal at the Congress for the repeal of the Arms Act. Why 
is he so anxious to have the Arms Act repealed? And did 
his God also order him to speak upon that occasion? Did 
his God send him to Santipur to address that mob of young 
Apaches armed with bludgeons, the “Sivaji Volunteer Associa- 
tion’? ? He knows very well what happened at Santipur at the 
time of his visit. Mr. Krishnavarma stated last March that 
“Mr. Pal was appointed in 1907 to be the first lecturer under 
my scheme of political missionaries, the object of which was the 
establishment of Home Rule or Swarajya in India by observing, 
among other means, absolute aloofness from the British Govern- 
ment.” Was that also by the order of his God? Mr. Pal says 
now that he is “not a politician.” To what end, then, have his 
activities among young Cambridge students of his own race been 
directed? Why does he “run” the “Hind Nationalist Agency” 
from Sinclair Road, West Kensington, and edit the journal called 
Swaraj, the Indian Nationalist? There is something almost 
incredibly audacious in this political mountebank, this notorious 
fomenter of strife in India, daring to declare that he is “ not a 
politician.” He is as much a politician as Mr. Banerjee, from 
whose feet he took the dust on “Partition Day,” 1906, after 
which they tied the rakhi round one another’s wrists in the 
presence of a huge mob. Mr. Pal says he deplores assassinations. 
No doubt he does; but Mr. Krishnavarma, who ougut to know, 
says that Mr. Pal ‘‘all along sympathised with and propagated 
the views concerning the Indian independence movement as pro- 
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pounded by me, until I discarded him in September last for his 
apostasy.” There has never been any secret about what are 
Mr. Krishnavarma’s views. 

A much more noteworthy character than either Mr. Banerjee 
or Mr. Pal, one who figured at both meetings, was Mr. Ganesh 
Shrikrishna Khaparde, whose name is far less familiar to the 
British public than it deserves to be. Mr. Khaparde usually 
prefers to blush unseen, and it was rather surprising to find him 
on a British platform even on such an occasion; but he is entitled 
to a great deal more attention than he has hitherto received. 
Not only is he the friend and ally of Mr. Pal and Mr. Arabindo 
Ghose, but he has been for many years the trusted lieutenant 
and executive helper of Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak. Mr. Khaparde 
first conceived the brilliant idea of attending the Sivaji festival 
in Calcutta, in June 1906, and induced Mr. Tilak to accompany 
him. Like his bosom friend, Mr. Vishnu Bhaskar Lele, however, 
Mr. Khaparde has no great liking for the public gaze; yet the 
Khapardes and the Leles of India—the men of whom the world 
rarely hears—are far more interesting characters than the garru- 
lous Banerjees and the emotional Pals. And they are never 
more interesting than in those rare moments when they pull 
aside the veil and appear before the British public. 

The only report which has reached England concerning 
cognate gatherings in India is contained in the telegrams to 
the Times ; the only speaker mentioned is Mr. Gokhale. After 
declaring that the London murders had “blackened the Indian 
name,” he went on to “appeal to parents and guardians and 
the general public to co-operate with the Government in dealing 
with students,” A later message says that ‘‘ Mr. Gokhale, having 
recently denounced passive resistance, is urging loyal co-opera- 
tion with the Government,”’ and that the Bengalee (Mr. Banerjee’s 
journal, bearing his name on the title-page) ‘‘violently re- 
pudiates his views.” What absolute humbug is here revealed! 
Mr. Gokhale, who is now vainly trying to calm the storm which 
he helped to arouse in India, was one of the originators of 
‘‘passive resistance.” According to the authorised edition of 
Mr. Gokhale’s speeches at Allahabad in 1907, while professing to 
deprecate “a general or political boycott,” he said: 


He would make one suggestion to those who advocated a general boycott as 
the sole, or indeed any, means of achieving self-government in the present state 
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of India. Non-payment of taxes was the most direct and the most effective form 
of passive resistance, and it had, moreover, the merit of bringing home to each 
man the responsibility of his own action. If some of those who were talking of 
employing passive resistance to achieve self-government at the present stage of 
the country’s progress would adopt that form of passive resistance, they would 
soon find out where they stood and how far they were supported. 


Two years earlier Mr. Gokhale went a good deal farther. He 
then advoeated a general political boycott, which at Allahabad 
he pretended to think “ preposterous.” Speaking as President 
of the National Congress at Benares, in 1905, he said: 

It was as a political weapon, used for a definite political purpose, that they 
had recourse to the boycott ; and in the circumstances of their position they 
had every justification for the step they took. . . . But a weapon like this must 
be reserved only for extreme occasions. There are obvious risks involved in its 
failure, and it cannot be used with sufficient effectiveness, unless there is an 
extraordinary upheaval of popular feeling behind it. It is bound to rouse 
angry passions on the other side, and no true well-wisher of his country will be 
responsible for provoking such passions, except under an overpowering sense of 
necessity. On an extreme occasion, of course, a boycotting demonstration is 
perfectly legitimate, but that occasion must be one to drive all the classes, as in 
Bengal, to act with one impulse, and make all leaders sink their personal differ- 
ences in the presence of a common danger. 

The truth is that Indian Nationalist politicians cannot be 
measured by English standards. Their deliberate practice is to 
stir up strife, to start movements which they ought to know will 
lead to lawlessness and worse, and then to pretend to discounten- 
ance the evil situation they have helped to create. They are so 
confident in their capacity to gull the English people, that they 
have no regard for accuracy of statement. The ablest men 
among them may not throw bombs or fire revolvers; they may 
vehemently regret political assassinations; but their responsibility 
for the disturbed condition of India is far greater than that of 
the professing Anarchists. Until, therefore, they prove their 
loyalty by deeds rather than honeyed words, we are entitled to 
reject with contemptuous scorn the protests uttered -by some 
of them about the murder of Sir Curzon Wyllie. We can 
recognise no varying degree of responsibility for unrest in 
India where all are working for the same ultimate end; we 
cannot accept the streams of misleading statements which 
constantly flow from the lips of every Indian Nationalist. Lala 
Lajpat Rai sent a telegram to England the other day, “em- 
phatically repudiating Reuter’s baseless insinuations,’ which 
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were no “insinuations” at all, but perfectly. correct state- 
ments. What Lala Lajpat Rai did not mention’ was that he 
was the very first occupant of India House, at’a time when Mr. 
Krishnavarma’s political views were very much what they are 
to-day. Too much is being made of Mr. Krishnavarma’s propa- 
ganda; he is not half such a genuine source of unrest as 
the men who figure upon English platforms, and address — 
throngs of ignorant Members of Parliament at Westminster. 
Too much is made of Mr. Keir Hardie’s wanderings in India; 
he was very foolish, as he usually is, and he created great 
excitement, but he had no more real share in producing the present 
condition of India than the Man in the Moon. Even the ardent 
Bengalis soon “ sized him up” as a ridiculous buffoon. 

About once a month Lord Morley amiably explains that 
the condition of Indian affairs is more tranquil. The last 
occasion was at Oxford on June 12, when he said that “at 
any rate for the moment, and I believe for much more 
than the moment, we have secured order and tranquillity and 
acquiescence, and a warm approval and interest in our reforms.” 
Exactly a month later, on July 13, Sir Norman Baker, who is so 
warmly devoted to the Bengalis that he is not likely to speak 
prematurely, found. it necessary to tell the Bengal Legislative 
Council that ‘there had been enough denunciations of outrages ; 
the time had come for more than talk.” Mr. Arabindo Ghose 
is, it seems, celebrating his acquittal by delivering “ fiery 
harangues”’ and reviving the boycott, with the help of Mr. 
Banerjee’s paper. Until the rulers of India realise that Lord 
Morley’s reforms have not modified in the slightest degree the 
conditions ‘which are making for grave trouble, and until our 
policy is shaped accordingly, the situation must steadily grow 
worse. The National Review has never advocated blind repres- 
sion; it has never opposed the principle of reforms, though 
holding that they should come more slowly; but it has repeatedly 
urged that the realities of the position should be faced, that we 
should not accept assurances of India’s tranquillity which are 
invariably disproved almost on the instant, and that we should 
be under no delusions about the temperaments and aims of the . 
men who are now professing to speak in India’s behalf. 
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PRESS OPINIONS 


‘Those who care to attempt the task of finding out for themselves 
how England stands to-day will be helped ‘by the ‘Candid Impres- 
sions’ published in the ‘ National Review’ by a German resident in 
this country.”— Morning Post. 


‘No article in any of the magazines this month is likely to provoke 
more comment than the ‘Candid Impressions of England’ by an 
anonymous German resident, in the ‘ National Review.’ That there is 
a good deal of truth in the article we are not prepared to deny, and 
criticism of this sort, however unpalatable, may be valuable and 
regenerative if conveyed by the right person and in the right 
spirit.” — Spectator. ’ 
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PLAYER'S 
‘Navy Mixture 


“I’ve fouind it at last,” said Grainger, as he proceeded 
to fill his -pipe. 

“Found what 2?”’ sald Malcolm. 

‘‘What I thought a few days ago did not exist—the Ideal 
tobacco. However, I took the old Colonel’s advice and 
bought a packet of Player’s ‘Navy Mixture.’ No sooner 
did | begin to pull at my first pipeful than I realised | had 
struck something good.”’ 

“Good !"’ chimed in Wilson. ‘‘It Just Is good. Why, 
if there could be such a thing as a vintage in tobaccos, 
Player’s ‘Navy Mixture’ would be about a°47 in the Port class.” 

“‘Or a plus 5,” said McClatchie ; an apt allusion to his 
only topic. 
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